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Ir our readers will do us the favour to refer to the 160th page of our 
11th volume, they will spare us the necessity of present observation on 
the principles of Scripture translation generaily, and on the character 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews in particular. Suffice it for this occasion 
to say that the more translations of the Scriptures we peruse, the 
better we are commonly satisfied with our own authorized version. 
Revisions of that version, retranslations of particular passages, may 
frequently present improvement; but most rarely does the private 
translator realise on the whole the excellence of our national standard. 
We do not think Professor Stuart’s work deserving exception from the 
above observations : (for, though intituled a commentary, and although 
undoubtedly such in its most important feature, it embraces a transla- 
tion also ;) but it is enriched with a great mass of valuable matter which 
well qualifies it for the shelf of every Biblical student. And Dr. 
Henderson’s share of the labour, such as it is, is very ably and respec- 
tably executed. 

Mr. Stuart investigates in detail several important questions con- 
nected with this epistle, which have been discussed by various divines, 
especially of the modern school of Germany ; as, the character of the 
epistle—the meaning of the term Hebrews—the church to which it was 
addressed—its antiquity and canonical authority—its author—testi- 
mony of the ancient church—internal marks—original language. He 
refutes sundry reveries of German objectors ; and concludes his Prole- 
gomena with an apparatus of critical and exegetical helps to the study 
of the epistle. 
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To attempt an analysis of the argument whereby these important 
points are defended would far exceed our bounds. The result is, that 
the epistle was addressed by St. Paul, in Greek, to the Christians of 
Palestine ; and, most probably, to those of Caesarea. We do not say 
that Mr. Stuart has succeeded in proving this to a demonstration, which 
was not possible. But the essential question is not left in doubt, that 
the epistle is the production of the Holy Spirit. This established, the 
human agent in the work will be rather a matter of curiosity than im- 
portance. We do not rely materially on the supposed quotations of 
this epistle in Clement of Rome; although, no doubt, those passages 
are not unworthy consideration ; but there are historical facts abun- 
dantly sufficient for the purpose. The Epistle to the Hebrews is found 
in the Peshito Syriac, and the old Latin version ; both translations of 
the second century ; at this early period, therefore, both the Eastern and 
Western churches received this epistle as Canonical, which is scarcely 
conceivable unless it was so really. In the Alexandrine church, the 
learned and inquisitive Pantznus, the preceptor of Clement of Alex- 
andria, received it without hesitation, and as St. Paul’s. Origen, the 
critical and profound Origen, states explicitly that the ancients had 
handed down this epistle as Paul’s; mentioning, however, a more 
partial tradition that Clement of Rome, or the Evangelist Luke, wrote 
Paul's sentiments in their own words.* When we consider that Origen 
flourished in the early part of the third century, and that St.John 
nearly witnessed the completion of the first, we must perceive that 
persons whom the former could term “ ancients,” could be no other 
than such as had the means of knowing the truth beyond a doubt. 
After this time, the reception of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Eastern church is matter of notoriety. In the Western church there 
was indeed some question. But we have seen that the epistle had 
found its way previously into the old Italic version, which sufficiently 
proves its early reception by that church; and the doubts which were 
afterwards entertained on the subject did not refer so much to its 
inspiration, as to its genuineness. Nor did even these affect the church 


* Thegi ris weds ‘EBgulovs émorodns ev rais eis avrhy dusAlais tavTa dradauBdve: 
[4 Qgeyévns |* brs 6 xagaxrhp rijs Aétews ris mpds ‘EBpalous émryeyoaupévns emiarorjjs 
otk exer Td ev Ady@ Wiwtikdy TOD awogToAOV, duodroyhoavros éavTdy ibudrHy elvar TE 
Ady, Tovtesti TH podae. "AAA éotly H émiaTOAH cuvOece Tis Aékews ‘EAANViKwTépa, 
was 6 émorduevos kglvew dpacewy diudopas duodroyhou av. Wddaw te ad brn rik 
vohuara THs émaToAns Savudowa éort, Kai od devréga Tav GmooToAiKay duodoyounerwr 
ypapudrav’ Kal rovre ay oupphow ely ddrndes was 5 npocéxwy Ti) Gvuyvwoe TH 
dmootoAiKp. Toros wed” Erega emiéper Adywr' “Eya 5& amxopaiwvduevos elrom’ dy, 
br 7d wey vohuara Tov arderoAov early: 7 dE Ppdors Kal } cUVOECIs, dwouynuoveroayTds 
Twos Ta &mooT0AKa, Kal wowegel TXOALOYpaghoayTos TA cignuéva bd Tod didacKdAov. 
Elms oby éxxdrnola tye: ravrny thy émartorAhy as Mavdov, abrn eddoximelrw Kai én) 
Toure. Ob ydg cixh of dgyaio: Gvdges ds MavaAou abrhy wapadedaxucr. Ts 5¢ 5 yedwas 
Thy emarorA}y, 76 wiv GAnbes Oeds oldev’ H Bt cis jpas POdouca ictogia, imo Tivwy pév 
Aeydvrwv, drt KAhuns 6 yevduevos ericxonns ‘Papaiwy &yeaupe Thy émlaroAgy’ bwd Tie 
be, bri Aouxts 6 ypdvas To EvaryyeAuwow nal tas Modters.—Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25. 
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at large ; they were the opinions of a great number of private persons, 
but not of the most learned, or the most eminent. Jerome, in the Latin 
church, followed Origen in the Greek. This partial rejection was, 
perhaps, owing, after all, to the earnestness with which the Montanists 
urged certain texts of the epistle in support of their opinions, which 
their adversaries could not answer more conveniently than by denying 
the inspiration of the documents. But the persuasion was only tem- 
porary. The Epistle to the Hebrews acquired its legitimate authority, 
and is now received by all churches as inspired Scripture. 

The account which Origen gives of this epistle, from a tradition 
almost indubitably apostolical, that the sentiments are Paul’s, and the 
language another's, is exactly what the internal evidence avouches. It 
seems impossible, in particular, to read the 13th chapter, and doubt if 
the spirit of Paul, if not indeed his hand, are present. It appears from 
several passages in his acknowledged epistles, that he was not in the 
habit of writing the bulk of them with his own hand, but that he inva- 
riably wrote the salutations himself,* in order that the genuineness of 
the epistle might not be doubted. This he seems to have done in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and to have written at the same time the 
whole of the chapter which contains the salutations ; which, certainly, is 
so similar in point of style to St. Paul’s undoubted writings, that, had 
imitation been designed, nothing could have been more skilful or suc- 
cessful. It is quite certain, however, that no imitation could have been 
intended, or it would not have been confined to one chapter. Either 
the chapter is Paul’s, or a very peculiar style, far from easy of imitation, 
has been copied with the utmost exactness, by accident. It is some- 
what remarkable that commentators, who have been ordinarily so 
forward to proclaim the general discrepancy between the style of this 
epistle and that of St. Paul’s, have passed over in silence this curious 
but oBvious circumstance. Perhaps, in other cases, the amanuensis 
ouly fairly copied out what Paul had written; while in this, Luke, or 
whoever received it from Paul’s dictation, might alter the language as 
he proceeded, and that too, with Paul’s own approval. But, when the 
matter of the epistle was complete, Paul might proceed to subjoin the 
salutations, and might be induced at the same time to add a few words 
of desultory instruction: and this will explain verse 22, did Ppayéwv 
ixéorecka tpiv' ‘I have written you a short epistle;” for this will 
hardly apply to the epistle itself, but is perfectly explicable on the 
supposition that he had written the 13th chapter. He might then say, 
I intended to write a salutation, but, see! I have written you a little 
EPISTLE! (éréoretha.) The most cursory reader cannot fail to observe 
the correspondence of the turn of thought here with Gal. vi. 11. 





* See Rom. xvi. 22. 1 Cor. xvi. 21. Col. iv. 18. 2 Thess. iii. 17. 
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There is, indeed, another opinion, respectably vouched by antiquity, 
that St. Paul wrote to the Hebrews in their own language, and that the 
epistle was translated in the apostolic times. This would account for 
the phenomenon ; but it would not be possible, at this distance of time, 
to determine the question with precision any way; except that the 
Greek copy which we now possess is entitled to its place in the canon. 

We have already observed that new English versions of the Holy 
Scriptures generally impress us with the truth, “the old is better.” 
We shall take accordingly a few renderings of Mr. Stuart’s, and setting 
them beside the original, and the Anglican version, leave scholars to 
determine how far our opinion is well founded. 





Passage. Original. Authorized Version. Prof. Stuart's Translation. 
i. 14. ele d:axoriav. to minister. to assist. 
vi. 1. di tH teNEcoTHTA. unto perfection. go ee taba a aetigiaee 


to make intercession for 

them. 

ix. 22. ageoc remission. forgiveness. [The meaning of the 
words is identical, so that the 
alteration seems merely wanton ; 
but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive the superiority of our ver- 
sion in the preservation of the 
original idea—the abandonment 
of a claim.—Mr. Stuart, in his 
note on the passage, actually 
renders gears remission, and so 
too in x. 18.) 

xii. 2. aicxévne katadpovycas. despising the shame not regarding shame. 

ll. kxdpmov eipnyxov. peaceable fruit. happy fruits. 
23. dmodeAupévov. set at liberty. sent away. 


} to interpose in their behalf. 


vii. 25. évruyxavec bwép abrayv. 


This is a fair specimen of the generality of the differences between 
Mr. Stuart’s version and that of the Church. We think it will be 
allowed therefore that, on the whole, it is no improvement. With 
regard to the last instance, that text has always been the snare of 
commentators. It is almost the only passage in the whole epistle from 
which any chance of determining the external questions connected with 
it can be expected—and as long as it is rendered in this way, all such 
expectation must be abandoned. It may be well, therefore, to examine 
the grammatical idea of &xadiw, and show how far it is possible that 
this word could ever be taken in the sense which Professor Stuart 
and some other interpreters have given it. Its proper meaning then, is, 
evidently, to loose from constraint; to unbind, to release, to “ set at 
liberty.” It has always this meaning, either in a literal or a figurative 
sense; the constraint being sometimes physical, and sometimes moral. 
Thus (Acts xix. 40) dxéduce ry éxxAnoiay, he dissolved the meeting, 
he unbound them from their legal connexion with each other; or, 
perhaps, he released them from their attendance. ’Azédvoov abriy, in 
Matt. xv. 23, is, “ release her from her attendance ;” satisfy her re- 
quest, and thus dissolve the necessity that constrains her to remain, 
set her at liberty from this necessity. The meaning is seldom 
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ambiguous, the context commonly determining what it is with the utmost 
exactness. But, where the word is used absolutely, there seems to be 
no doubt that it can only be understood in the sense which our trans- 
lators have given it. Indeed there is no English word to which the 
usage of this verb approaches nearer than to that of the verb to dismiss, 
though the composition is different. Let us use this verb then in the 
three instances just cited, and see what will be the effect. ‘‘ He dis- 
missed the assembly.” ‘‘ Dismiss her, for she crieth after us.” ‘ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy is dismissed.” In what sense could this 
expression, taken wholly without explanatory context, as in the epistle, 
be understood, other than that of liberation from some physical con- 
straint? And, though the silence of Scripture on Timothy’s imprison- 
ment could be no argument against the fact, yet the Scripture is not 
altogether silent. Timothy is spoken of as a confessor in 1 Tim. 
vi. 12, which he could not have been, unless his life had been jeoparded 
for the faith. 

There are, however, we humbly think, some improvements on our 
version in this translation. As for instance :— 


Passage. Original. Authorized Version. Prof. Stuart's Version. ‘ 
: El yap abrovs Inaois For if Jesus had oni if Joshua had given them 
iv. 4 KatTémaucev. them rest. rest. 


unto whom we must render our 
account. 
we is honourable = Let marriage be honourable among 
all. all. [Although our translation 
certainly gives the most obvious 
meaning of the words, yet we 
think the very peculiar con- 
struction of this chapter requires 
the passage to be rendered as 
Mr. Stuart has given it. See the 
following verse in the Greek.] 


13. mpos Sv Hysiv 6 Adyos. with whom we have todo. { 


xiii. 5. ripsos 6 yapmos ev waa. 


But these improvements are not to be regarded as furnishing any 
specimen of the general character of the work. 

Although, however, we would not speak very highly of the trans- 
lation, the commentary is a very valuable accession to the stores of the 
biblical student. We very readily concur in the testimony of Dr. 
Henderson : 


To engage in labours of this description, few were better qualified than Pro- 
fessor Stuart. Intimately acquainted with the minutia of Hebrew and Greek 
Grammar; familiar with the diversities which characterise the style of the 
Sacred Writers; trained by long study of the laws of Biblical exegesis to a 
matured and refined tact in seizing the point, the bearing, the various shades 
and ramifications of meaning which are couched under the sacred phraseology ; 
versed in the theological learning of Germany ; imbued with a sincere love of 
Divine truth, and a profound reverence for its dictates; and, withal, endowed 
with a manly and richly cultivated intellect—his talents and acquirements 
peculiarly fitted him for translating and commenting upon the Epistle to the 
Hebrews :—a task replete with difficulties, but which he has here performed 
with so much credit to himself, and so much advantage to the denn 48 God. 
— Advertisement. 
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Professor Stuart has brought from the deep mines of German 
theology a rich abundance of precious material, and a mind uncon- 
taminated with the deadly fire-damps of Neology and Socinianism. 
His knowledge of the Hebrew language especially qualified him for the 
illustration of an epistle to the right understanding of which it is in 
some measure necessary. And this knowledge he has applied, for the 
most part, with sobriety and judgment. 

We shall now proceed to remark on some of the Professor's criticisms 
as they occur to us. And first, on ii. 9, which is one of the most 
demonstrative proofs in the whole Bible of the glorious doctrine of 
universal redemption. 

Xdpert Oeod means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. ‘Ymép wayrds 
means, all men without distinction, i.e. both Jew and Gentile. The same view 
is often given of the death of Christ. See John ili. 14—17; iv. 42; xii. $2. 
1 John u. 2; iv. 14. 1Tim. ii. 3,4. Tit. ii, 11. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Compare 
Rom. iii. 29, 30; x. 11—13. In all these and the like cases, the words a//, 
and all men, evidently mean, Jew and Gentile. They are opposed to the 
Jewish idea, that the Messiah was connected appropriately and exclusively 
with the Jews, and that the blessings of the kingdom were appropriately, if not 
exclusively, theirs. The sacred writers mean to declare, by such expressions, 
that Christ died really and truly as well, and as much, for the Gentiles as for 
the Jews; that there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any 
one who may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, 
have equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who under- 
stands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in expressions of 
this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual of the human race. 
Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the usus loguendi of the New Testament, 
decide directly against the views of those who advocate what is called a par- 
ticular redemption. The question, in all these phrases, evidently respects the 
offer of salvation, the opportunity to acquire it through a Redeemer ; not the 
actual application of promises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with 
repentance and faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity 
to those who are reprobates, (and whom the Saviour knows are and will be 
such,) consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular redemp- 
tion maintain, is a question for the theologian, rather than the commentator 
to discuss.— Pp. 304, 305. 


Calvinistic ingenuity has often explained away the positive declara- 
tions of Scripture that Christ died for all, for the whole world, &e. by 
saying, this only means, for the elect Gentile as well as the elect Jew— 
for elect people of all nations and countries. This gloss, like most 
others from the same quarter, is directly opposed to the plain tenor of 
the words, and what none would extract from them who had not a 
hypothesis to support: but there is no manner of pretence for applying 
it to the text now before us—for there the word is zayroc, not mayrwy ; 
every man, not all men; and it is impossible to avoid the particulariza- 
tion. How then could Professor Stuart have the disingenuousness to 
contend, that these words in the “‘ usus loquendi of the New Testament” 
do not “ decide directly against the views of those who advocate what 
is called a particular redemption?” That were a strange “ usus 
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loquendi” indeed, where they did not so decide!—if once such an 
“‘usus” were to obtain currency, there must be an end of all meaning 
in language, and words would be no representatives of ideas. And if 
this be the “ usus loquendi” of the New Testament, how are we to 
know that Matt. xvi. 27, does not mean “ the Son of Man shall 
reward a few people according to their works?” and why should we 
not translate Gal. iii. 10, ‘‘ Cursed are some people (exwaraparoc rac) 
who continue not in all things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them?” The Professor should have substantiated by examples his 
proposition that every is the “ usus loquendi” of the New Testament 
for some. With all his erudition, we defy him to that proof. It is 
easy, but neither dignified nor fair, to back out of a difficulty by sinking 
the divine in the commentator ; but if Professor Stuart really believes 
the offer of salvation can be made with sincerity to reprobates, consis- 
tently with the doctrine of particular redemption, he is bound to 


* Vindicate the ways of God to man.”’ 


Our critic, as we have intimated, has escaped the contagion of 
German rationalism; but, we are sorry to say, he has not escaped the 
characteristic temerity of our days, to which the German absurdities, 
revolting as they are, may be clearly and legitimately traced. Pro- 
fessor Stuart is a firm believer in the divinity of Christ, and the unity 
of the Godhead ; and he is no Sabellian. But once allow some of his 
doctrines, and a transition to these errors will be no difficult matter. 
There is nothing more admirable in the spirit of our Church than her 
deference to primitive antiquity ; there is nothing more perilous in all 
the ventures of the present age than its deliberate contempt of that 
authority ; a sentiment which invariably issues in a contempt of the 
Scriptures themselves. To identify the principle of reverence for 
christian antiquity, as is sometimes done, with the superstitious 
attachment of the Papists to ungrounded traditions, is a confusion 
which no well informed or well constituted mind will admit. Pro- 
fessor Stuart is not pleased with the doctrines of the eternal generation 
of the Son; and therefore he scruples not to bestow hard words on the 
Council of Nice, and on their creed, which asserts it. Thus then he 
speaks, 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully examines, that 
the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and al!, held that Christ 
as to his Divine nature was derived from the Father. So the Nicene creed, 
Ocds ex Geotd, pas ex pwtds. So Chrysostom, commenting on the phrase in 
Heb. i. 13, xdOov éx deftav pov, aftirms, that “the apostle says this for no other 
reason, than that you may not suppose the Son to be dvapxov kai dvaireoy,” 
i. €. sine principio et sine causa; most evidently in the very spirit of the Nicene 
creed. Yet we may ask the question—we cannot help asking it, Is then the 
Son, who is Gud over all and blessed for ever—is he, in his DIVINE nature, 
derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an airia and an dpxyy? And 
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is it possible for us, to make the idea of true and proper divinity harmonize 
with that of derivation, and consequent dependence? No; it is not. The 
spiritual views of the nature of God, which are now generally entertained by 
enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, they render it absolutely impossible. 
But not so in the days of the Nicene council, and of the Greek commentators. 
That they believed in the Divine nature of Christ, I consider as altogether 
certain; but that their views of what is necessary to constitute a rational and 
defensible idea of a nature truly Divine, were correct, is what no one, I think, 
who has read their writings and judged for himself, will now venture to main- 
tain, Their views of the Divine nature were built on the me-aphysical philo- 
sophy of thei day; but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as correct ; 
nor is it indeed possible, now, for our minds to admit it.—P. 557. 


Let us here examine a little. 

Is it possible for us,” inquires the Professor, ‘‘ to make the idea of 
true and proper divinity harmonize with that of derivation, and conse- 
quent dependence?” and he answers, “ No; it is not.” And so we 
answer too. But it does not follow that, because we cannot harmonize 
the ideas, that therefore they cannot be harmonized. It is not our 
* spiritual views,” and our “enlightenment,” as the Professor thinks, 
which forbid us to perceive the harmony ; but our terrestrial views, and 
our natural blindness and ignorance, that “ render it absolutely im- 
possible.” Let it be recollected here, that there is no absolute contra- 
diction, although certainly a great difficulty, in the doctrine of the Son’s 
eternal derivation. Where there is an absolute contradiction, assuredly 
one side only of a question can be true. The Son is called “ dravyacpa 
ric dokne of the Father ;” (Heb. i. 3.) and Theodoret finely observes 
that brightness is derived from fire, and yet co-essential, and contem- 
poraneous. The Professor attacks this writer for illustrating the nature 
of the Deity by material objects. We readily grant that such illustra- 
tions must be inadequate ; yet they show thus much, that, in the pride 
of our enlightenment, we sometimes pronounce things impossible, the 
possibility of which nothing but pride could overlook, as lying at our 
very feet. 

“Eott d¢ piAov éy ay- 
Opwroo paradtarov, 
“Ootis, aloxivey émxw- 
pia, warralve: Ta wépow, 
Merauavia On- 
pevwy axpdvios tAamow.* 
That things may be derived, and yet contemporaneous with their 
source, Theodoret’s instance evinces, and this was all he meant to 
shew ; and his case is beautiful and ingenious. But what a strange 
slip has the Professor made on this subject! ‘Is not the sun,” says 
he, “the canse of light? and does not the cause exist before the 
effect ?” +—How is it that a Professor of Sacrep Literature could 
so far forget roe First Cuaprer or tue Bisie, as not to remem- 





* Pind. Pyth. iii. 36. + Page 556. 
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ber that the assertion implied is the very reverse of the truth, light 
having existed three days BEFORE the creation of the sun! ? 

And then, after his flourish about the spirituality and enlightenment 
of our days, he complacently says, “ not so in the days of the Nicene 
Council, and of the Greek commentators.” The commentators here 
intended appear to be especially Chrysostom and Theodoret : and does 
Professor Stuart feel himself qualified to look down on these, especially 
the former, with absolute contempt? As for the Nicene Council, it was 
the most learned theological assembly that ever met on earth—and little 
more than 200 years after the death of St.John. And yet they could 
not declare the doctrines of Scripture as well as Professor Stuart! 
Most assuredly, had they taken on themselves to promulgate doctrines 
on any other authority than the Bible, they would be no authority to 
us; and we may be ready to grant further, that, in questions purely 
philological, the advantages we possess in the art of printing, and con- 
sequent multiplication of books, might sometimes turn the balance in 
favour of modern biblical learning; but to speak contemptuously of 
such men as Chrysostom, and such an age as that of the Nicene Council, 
becomes not a Christian of the 19th century. 

We have distinctly acquitted our author of any leaning to Soci- 
nianism. But what shall we say of the following observation on 
Chap. xiii. 8? 

"Inaots Xptords . . . aiavas, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. That is, Christ is always the same, always ready and willing to aid 
you in all your trials: compare ch. vii. 3. 15—17. 21. 25. 28; also ch, v. 6. 9; 
li, 18; ix. 24; x. 12—14, 23. ‘O adrds corresponds with ov 6 avrds ef. Ps. cil. 
88. [Septuagint, ci. 27.) in Hebrew, x7 75x, which there designates immu- 
tability or eternity ; for the parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come to an 
end. The absolute eternity of Christ (& parte ante, et A parte post) is not here 
directly asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to show that “ he ever 
liveth to aid his disciples.”—P. 524. 

“The absolute eternity of Christ (a parte ante et a parte post) is 
not here directly asserted!” Indeed! then what is? or is this another 
“ usus loquendi?”—*‘* The simple object of the writer is to shew that 
‘ he ever liveth to aid his disciples.’” If so, why mention yesterday ? 
What advantage could Christ’s existence yesterday afford his inter- 
cession to-day or to-morrow? and then the Professor contradicts his 
whole theory by adding, 

Xés, xai onpepor, wai eis rovs aidvas, is a Hebraism, used to express the 


past, the present, and the future; and 6 avrds, joined with these, denotes 
immutability. ("!)—P. 524. 


And this is no absolute eternity ! 
On the 17th verse of the same chapter we have— 


‘Yrep trav Wuxav vuor, i. e. for you, DPE. ‘Qs Adyow dmoddcortes, 
viz. to God, to whom “ every one must give an account of himself;” particu- 
jarly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual duties.—P. 528, 


VOL. XVI. NO. VI. x xX 
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We must utterly object to this fashionable mode of rendering 2. 
Because the word is occasionally pleonastic, it must, forsooth, have no 
proper meaning at all! In the text before us it has, we must believe, 
an awful emphasis, which it ill becomes a minister of the gospel to 
qualify or diminish. 

The work, however, on the whole, is, as we have said, a valuable 
accession to our theological literature; and will, we think, afford both 
exercise and information to the biblical student, even beyond its im- 
mediate province of discussion: and under this view, we may safely 
recommend it. 


Art. II.—1. Attempt of King James the Second to force a Dissenter 
upon Magdalen College, Oxford, April, 1687. Compiled from 
Howell's State Trials, and other Sources. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. Pp. 26. 


Thoughts on the Admission of Persons, without Regard to their Re- 

ligious Opinions, to certain Degrees in the Universities of England. 
By Tuomas Turton, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. London: 
Parker; Rivingtons. Cambridge: Deightons; Stevenson. Oxford: 
Parker. 1834. 8vo. Pp. 28. 


. An Answer to “ The Case of the Dissenters :” with some Remarks 
upon the Cambridge Petition. By Henry Joun Rose, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 
8vo. Pp. xi. 54. 

- The Danger of Abrogating the Religious Tests and Subscriptions 
which are at present required from Persons proceeding to Degrees in 
the Universities, considered, in a Letter to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, K.G. Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
By Georce Pearson, B.D. Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, Rector of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Cambridge: Deightons ; Stevenson. London: 
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. 4 few Remarks on the proposed Admission of Dissenters into the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. Grorce Moserty, M.A. Fellow 
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. The Real Question at issue between the Opponents and the Supporters 
of a Bill now before the House of Commons, and entitled, “ A Bill to 
remove certain Disabilities which prevent some Classes of His Majesty’s 
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Subjects from resorting to the Universities of England, and proceed- 

ing to Degrees therein.” By the Rev. Wirt1am Dacsy, M.A. Vicar 

of Warminster, Wilts, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. Oxford: Parker. Bath: 

Upham. 1834, 8vo. Pp. 24. 

VERILY, except their literary and parliamentary advocates, never was 
any thing so inconsistent with itself as the dissenters! Horace’s Tigel- 
lius was but a modest type of them. They ridicule the very notion of 
a consecrated burial ground, — anv yet, nothing will satisfy them but 
the burial of their friends in our churchyards. They tell us that to 
contribute to the support of another religion is an intolerable burden,— 
AND YET, they would make churchmen support the sole expense of 
these same churchyards in which the dissenting ritual is to be employed. 
They inform us that the Universities are sinks of impurity, ignorance, 
and iniquity,—ANp yet, they are making every exertion to obtain 
admission to them. They assume to be exclusively liberal, and the 
exclusive patrons and students of religious liberty, — anp rer, there is 
no language too coarse or rancorous for their tongues and pens, no 
invasion of their neighbour’s freehold too monstrous for their rapacity 
to contemplate, or their audacity to avow. 

The history of “ The Cambridge Petition” is one of the blackest in 
the dark annals of dissent — and would that we could add that some 


names which were wont to shine in brighter pages, had not suffered some 
eclipse in the transaction! But the truth must be undisguisedly told. 
We do not believe that the 64 of unhappy celebrity intended to pros- 
trate the Church at the feet of her mortal foes—we do not believe that 
they intended to banish religion for ever from the Universities of the 
land,—or, if permitted to remain, to leave her 


“ With Ate at her side, come hot from hell.” 


The character of many of these men is sufficient warrant against this 
conclusion. But this we will say, that, had they intended thus, they 
could not have proceeded more judiciously to the accomplishment of 
their design. And we will further add that the principle on which they 
acted is one which would disorganize any social community whatsoever. 
If, on the representation of any small minority (the 64 are about one 
80th of the senate of Cambridge, one 100th of the members, and one 
200th of the members of both Universities), the interference of Parlia- 
ment is to compel the remainder of a society to adopt the views of this 
little party, there is an end at once of all combination for especial pur- 
poses. In that case, the rules of a community, if a pledge for any thing, 
will only be a pledge for their violation ; and the prevalence of particular 
views among its members will afford security that — those views shall 
never be realized. 
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It might be supposed that if men could be found sufficiently destitute 
of correct feeling to attempt the legislative coercion of the vast majority 
of their body into a measure which they conscientiously abominated, 
Government, Parliament, at least, would pause. The outrageous effron- 
tery of the proceeding, the flagrant injustice of the prayer, the im- 
measurable peril of the precedent in the abstract, by breaking up all the 
bonds of social confidence, these things, it might be thought, might 
produce hesitation even in a reform ministry, and reflection even in a 
reformed parliament. And, doubtless, so they would, had not the 
Church been the first intended victim of the scheme. This, however, 
being the case, the unreasonableness, the iniquity, the danger of the 
precedent, were taken no account of ; for it is a precedent which would 
perfectly justify the Repeal of the Union ; Mr. O’Connell and his tail 
being only what Professor Sedgwick and his tail are—a small minority. 
Yet, this notwithstanding, it is taken up, if it was not originated, by 
Lord Grey. We know, from past events, how to estimate that upright 
and religious minister's professions of attachment to his Church; but 
this would be a sufficient assay whereby to try them. 

If the measure were excellent as it is reprehensible, the means em- 
ployed to effect it would still remain what they are — disorderly, and, 
above all, iliiberal and oppressive. But let us look at the measure 
itself. It is most unjust. It is said indeed by Mr. O’Connell that our 
Universities were founded for Romanists, and that opening degrees to 
Romanists would only be a return to first principles. Were the reason- 
ing true, it would amount to a complete exciusion of Protestant Dis- 
senters. But the reasoning is not true. The Universities were founded 
for the education of young men in the principles of the Church. The 
Church in this country reformed herself; and she did not, by reforming 
herself, become disentitled to her property or her privilege. Let the 
advocates of modern Reform shew, if they dispute this conclusion, upon 
what principle the House of Commons, which also, according to them, 
reformed itself, retains all its ancient rights and immunities. If Mr. 
O’Connell’s argument were worth any thing, it would put the property 
of the whole nation where it was in the time of Henry VIII. The 
mansions of some of our greatest Whig Lords would be converted into 
monasteries—and, as, of course, it would be great partiality to make 
these the sole exceptions, a popish priest would be forthwith inducted 
to every benefice in the kingdom. Whether Government is quite ripe 
for such things as these, we cannot say —but we will answer for THE 
PEOPLE—they are not. But, even allowing Mr. O’Connell’s argument, 
what must we think of disturbing, by Act of Parliament, a title THREE 
cENTURIES OLD? What dissenting seminary can shew such a prescrip- 
tion as this? Beside, there is no immunity guaranteed to the colleges 
of Emmanuel and Downing ; foundations, on Mr. O’Connell’s principle, 
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inviolable, because founded for scholars of the Church of England, as 
now established. The pretence that this measure is a simple return to 
the state of things in Cambridge before King James’s Letter, is the merest 
vanity. In the period referred to, dissent had no recognized existence. 
We might as well expect an especial exclusion of an outlaw in the 
statutes of our Universities, as of a Dissenter. The oaths and obser- 
vances of the University were so framed as to exclude persons holding 
opinions different from those of the Church of England; but the elas- 
ticity of some dissenting consciences adapting itself to their use, the 
King’s Letter added a further security. The real question, however, is, 
not, whether the present usage is the most ancient, but, whether, after 
its subsistence with good effect for 200 years, there is any sufficient 
ground for its abolition. We contend, on the contrary, that there is 
every ground for its retention. 

Our Universities are (may they ever be!) places of religious education. 
This, however, if the pending bill pass, they must forthwith cease to be, 
unless they are to be places of irreligious education at the same time. 
They must be either Gower Street Universities, or they must have 
tuition and public worship for every shade of heresy and schism, not to 
say of unbelief and paganism. Papists, Socinians, Swedenborgians, 
Quakers, Ranters, must all have their separate institutions and rituals. 
Synagogues, mosques, and pagodas must be provided for their respective 
frequenters. The youthful seceder may now matriculate at Cambridge, 
but he comes not in that character. He is therefore obliged to conform 
to all the religious observances, and to share all the religious studies 
of the place. And frequently does he become ashamed of his dissent, 
and graduates asa Churchman. But, once permit him to appear as a 
dissenter, about to graduate in that character, and he will have con- 
scientious scruples about lectures and chapel. These scruples it would 
be wrong to disregard —they must not be disregarded. What is 
the alternative? Either that the dissenters can have no religious 
instruction and worship at all in the Universities, or that such must 
be provided separately for every sect. Thus we shall have the Ro- 
manist, Socinian, &c. Prorrssors or Turotocy! So much for the 
security of excluding dissenters from divinity degrees! It could not be 
done. The first necessity which the bill would create would be that of 
a supply of authorized dissenting teachers. Dr. Turton, in the admi- 
rable pamphlet whose title is prefixed to this article, has demonstrated 
the impossibility of educating together young men of different religious 
belief, allowing each to follow his own bias, by an examination of Dr. 
Doddridge’s institution of this kind at Daventry. We recommend 
our readers to seek the argument at the fountain head, as we have not 
present leisure to pursue it; and they will, we think, thank us for the 
recommendation, 
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As to conciliating the dissenters, all we can say is, that we would 
rather endure their wrath, than purchase their love at such a cost as this. 
But this conciliation is a mere chimera. We have just received a pam- 
phlet, in which the views of the dissenters are undisguisedly avowed. 
A few extracts from this may, perhaps, satisfy our readers, what esti- 
mate is to be taken of the probability that any measure will con- 
ciliate them. When they have trampled the Church in the dust, 
conscience may perhaps awaken them to a regretful remembrance of 
the mild and tolerant rule they have overthrown ; but, while there is a 
stone of the Church standing, there will be a blot for the dissenter’s 
arrow. Hear him :— 


Lord Grey and his party might possess Downing-street till doomsday, for 
ought we care, provided, only, that the man of sin who has long been revealed 
be taken out of the way. The cabinet that destroys Babylon is the cabinet we 
feel attached to; it matters not to us whether the work be done by Lord Grey, 
Lord Durham, or the Duke of Wellington.—P. 9. 


[The scriptural phrases which the old dissenters applied to Rome, 
are here intended for the Church of England. | 


There is hardly to be found a serious Dissenter in all Great Britain, who 
does not in private confess that the Church of England is a conspicuous apos- 
tasy, and works great evil amongst the people; the deduction is evident, that 
it 1s a paramount duty to endeavour to destroy this evil. If the churchman 
cries out against this confession, and protests against the violence of the doc- 
trine, our answer is, we have a great King’s command to follow, and we dare 
not disobey him. The union of Church and State, is, in religion, a most sinful 
heresy, and, in practice, a most deadly evil; and it is just as much our duty to 
preach, and teach, and remonstrate, against this heresy, as it was incumbent 
on the Lollards, to preach and teach against the Scarlet Whore of Rome, who 
is elder sister of the Crimson Whore of Canterbury.—P. 26. 

In my opinion, a solemn league and covenant should be drawn up by a 
meeting of delegate Dissenters next month ; and in this document the princi- 
ples of the Puritans should there be boldly avowed in the sincere language and 
doctrine of Prynne’s days, whereby the world should understand, that we have 
taken up the cause of gospel truth, and that we never will give up the contest 
till we aie completely effected the separation of Church and State. The 
strength of the Dissenters cannot be resisted, as soon as it is put into right 
action ; time enough has been wasted in making it work on trifles.—Pp. 34,35. 


We would recommend our readers to look into ‘‘ The Solemn League 
and Covenant,” and refresh their memories on “ the sincere language 
and doctrine of Prynne’s days,” and then see how far it is possible that 
any “ conciliation” can be anticipated. 

But the Universities will not, cannot submit. They are bound to 
resist by an authority which converts Acts of Parliament to waste 
paper—the obligation of an oath. Well says Professor Burton :-— 


It is idle, and worse than idle, to talk of Parliament interfering to throw the 
Universities open to Dissenters. If Parliament has the will, it has not the 
power to force men’s consciences. The experiment was once tried by a King: 
and the firmness of a sing'e College was the first step to that resistance which 
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ended in removing him from the throne. Let Parliament make a similar 
attempt, and every College will produce a Hough, who will resist the illegal 
interference.—P. 1. 


Accordingly, the account of this attempt has been published at Oxford 
in the pamphlet at the head of this article, which we earnestly recom- 
mend our readers to procure and disseminate : we would also recommend 
our Cambridge friends to publish the history of a similar attempt made 
on their rights by the same tyrant. Even the blind imyetuosity of the 
present administration will, we think, recoil from such precedents, and, 
if not sensible to considerations of justice, will not be insensible to those 
of more personal concern. 


-_—~ >. — 


Art. III.—On the Connexion between Geology and the Pentateuch; in 
a Letter to Professor Silliman, from Thomas Cooper,M.D. To 
which is added, the Defence of Dr. Cooper before the Trustees of the 
South Carolina College. Columbia: printed at the Times and 
Gazette Office, Jan. 1833. 


WE have the recollection of a remark made once on a time by 
a shrewd observer of human nature, that Geneva was left a republic in 
the midst of the monarchies of Europe, to shew to the world what an 
absurd thing a republic is! Were we to extend the remark, so as to 
include our Yankee cousins, it would be, perhaps, equally true, and 
equally forcible ; and certainly, if tried by such a test as the pamphlet 
before us offers, ten thousand times more so. The “ free institutions” 
of America, so much an object of praise with Americans, are properly 
considered, by their old-fashioned relations in Europe, an experiment ; 
and, as in other cases of like nature, whether scientific or political, it is 
by the result alone that we can judge of the value of the trial. Our 
readers will acquit the CuristiAN REMEMBRANCER of any unfair bias in 
opinion respecting the institutions of America, when they consider how 
frequently we have transferred to our pages the sentiments of those 
venerable men who, notwithstanding the peculiarities of their situation, 
have done such honour to the Episcopal communions of our Trans- 
Atlantic brethren. Whether it be true or not, that there is a prejudice 
in the minds of English people against the Americans of the States, 
whether or not Mrs. Trollope and Captain Basil Hall have done them 
injustice, the most candid and disinterested inquirer would, we think, 
rise from the perusal of the present publication fully absolved from any 
charge of injustice, if he should deem, as we do, that those who regard 
with horror that which forms the burden of an American song or senti- 
ment, are trembling with a dread that reason, religion, and the better 
feelings of humanity cannot but approve. If such be the consequences 
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of our English liberalism, and English ‘‘ march of intellect,” may God, 
in his mercy, rather throw us back wards into the darkness of the ages that 
are past, or blot our name and history from the annals of futurity !— 
But, for a test of the “ experiment,” as exhibited before us, we will 
briefly state the case of Dr. Cooper. 

The College of South Carolina is, it seems, an institution of kindred 
name and character with our famous ‘‘ London University,” where all 
things are taught but morals and manners, and the fear of God, and 
reverence for his word. All religions, it seems, are within the walls of 
this college of equal sanctity and equal authority ; and the worshipper 
of the dog Anubis, the devotee of Juggernaut, the pilgrim of Mecca, 
and the descendant of Ishmael, are thought as much of, if not more 
than, the disciple of Christ. 

Students of every religious, and of no religious, denomination are, 
by a principle (shall we not say, want of principle?) of perfect inde- 
pendence, admitted into this college without any provision for their 
instruction in any kind of religious knowledge whatever. Such a 
system, we know, has found able advocates nearer home ; and, because 
the tree of liberalism has not, in this colder climate, yet borne fruit 
or seed, we are called on to suspend our opinions of its obnoxious 
qualities, branded as bigots, and abused as tyrants. The silly argu- 
ment (employed, by the way, on a larger scale, on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation and the Jew Bill, viz. that, by the constitution 
of things, neither Catholics nor Jews are likely to obtain the power of 
government), that mischief is not likely to arise from this universal 
toleration, is fearfully and disgustingly refuted in the College of South 
Carolina. As religion is excluded from the college, it is not unlikely 
that the students may be infidels, and, therefore, according to the 
common course of all things, the tutors also; for it would be absurd to 
make that a sine qué non in the master, which is of no practical use to 
the scholar. We are not, therefore, surprised—though, most assuredly, 
shocked—to find the office of president of this liberal academy admi- 
nistered by an avowed unbeliever of revelation! Such is Dr. Cooper, 
the author of this pamphlet, and President of the College of South 
Carolina! An infidel head of a college is, we are rejoiced to think, 
not exactly to be found in this corner of the globe; but how long, 
under the liberalizing spirit of “ free institutions,” a reformed Parlia- 
ment, a reformed Church, and a reformed Liturgy, will leave the 
hitherto “ toto divisos orbe Britannos” to enjoy their boasted liberty, so 
bepraised by orators, and besang by poetasters, is not for us to “ pre- 
dicate,” as the Times says. Dii avertent pestem, is all we can hope. 

It is a grave charge to make against so responsible a person as the 
president of a college, to say he is an infidel ; but we have the best 
evidence for the charge—the confession of the individual himself, and 
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a publication, not only setting forth, but defending and recommending, 
his views and notions. By this document it appears, that Dr. Cooper 
has, “ by various publications, such as his Political Economy, his 
Letter to any Member of Congress, and his translation of Broussais on 
Insanity, unnecessarily advanced opinions respecting religion, offensive 
to the parents of students committed to his care, and to large classes of 
citizens, and injurious to the interests of the college: and that he has, 
at lectures, and on other occasions, interfered unnecessarily with the 
religious opinions of the students, and inculcated upon them doctrines 
contrary to those in which he knew they had been educated, and 
offensive to their parents and guardians.” Such are the very words of 
the charge brought against the president by the board of trustees, on 
the 5th December, 1832, after a year’s delay, and six postponements ! ! 
from the time when the proceedings of Dr. Cooper first attracted 
notice. 

But we must commence ab ovo. Many of our readers are aware of 
the high reputation of Professor Silliman, of Yale College, Connecticut, 
the editor of a scientific journal which, in England, and other parts of 
Europe, has gained great circulation. Now, Professor Silliman having 
adopted, as a text-took, “ Bakewell’s Geology,” * (by the way, an 
admirable work,) appended to it, for the use of his class, a syllabus, in 
which he advocates the Mosaic history of the deluge, and applies it in 
illustration of his geological theories. Dr. Cooper, having openly set 
at naught the authority of the professor, was in danger of losing his 
credit with his pupils, and, therefore, to support his own views in 
science, he found it necessary to refute Professor Silliman by an 
attempt to refute the Bible, which he undertook in a public lecture. 
This lecture having, as he says, been misunderstood, he deemed it 
advisable to “‘ state his arguments in detail ;” and the result of that 
determination is the treatise before us. 

As our main business in bringing this matter sub judice, is to illus- 
trate our opinions respecting a sister institution in our own capital by 
a reference to what is going on across the Atlantic, we shall not detain 
our readers by a lengthened allusion to the arguments of Dr. Cooper. 
It may suffice, to establish the fact of his unbelief of divine revelation, 
se teste, and to quote a few statements as they occur to us in a cursory 
glance at the contents of the pamphlet. 

We pass over some of the positions touching the foundations of 





* Doubtless some persons may have believed our remarks on “ Scriptural Geo'ggists,”’ 
in a former number (Vol. XV. p. 395), unjust and uncalled for. But as a happy 
(or rather unhappy) illustration of the correctness of our opinion and judgment on the 
point, we refer our objectors to the striking case of Cooper v. Silliman, in which the 
former might be said (if we would be facetious) to have changed name with the latter. 


VOL. XVI. NO. VI. YY 
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arguments for and against “ genuineness” and “ authenticity,” and take 
the following : 


That book is apocryphal, which contains any contradictions ;—or, any histories 
or doctrines contrary to those known to be true ;—or, relations ludicrous, trifling, 
fabulous, or silly. (Genesis passim)!!!!—P.5. 


The arguments themselves are founded on certain interpolations 
after the time of Moses ;—on the two narratives of creation in the first 
chapters of Genesis (which Dr. Cooper calls, after Eichhorn, the Elohim 
account and the Jehovah account);—on anachronisms ;—on “ contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies contained in the book of Genesis in par- 
ticular ;”—*“‘ the book,” says Dr. Cooper, “ in which Professor Silliman 
relies for the geology he thinks fit to teach the young men who attend him, 
and who ought to call for his proofs,” (p. 19) ;—on the “ utter impossi- 
bility of writing the Pentateuch by Moses ;”—on the “ ignorance by 
Solomon, &c. of any writings of Moses ;”—and ona few other positions, 
all of which, with the above, have been long ago satisfactorily replied 
to by our English divines. We say nothing of Dr. Cooper’s learning ; 
he has read (at second hand?) a vast deal of pretended argument 
against Moses, and is ready with the guerilla weapons of Vater and 
Gesenius, the North American Review, Spinoza, Le Pére Simon, 
Volney, and an anonymous author who wrote “ Fabrication of the 
Pentateuch Proved.”'!! He says, also (p. 51), that he is “ pretty well 
acquainted with theological controversies relating to the genuineness 
of the books commonly relied on; but I am not acquainted with 
any author of repute who has yet ventured to reply to the objections 
which I have now stated.” 

We are sorry for the Americans, if this be true ;—sorry, because a 
Paine redivivus seems to demand a Watson redivivus. England must 
be out of the question ; for Dr. Cooper must, we think, allow Adam 
Clarke, and Thomas Hartwell Horne, notwithstanding his censures 
(pp. 18, 25), to be “authors of repute.” Of the latter, by the 
way, we have the following, which we quote for three reasons, all 
satisfactory as to the character to be assigned to Dr. Cooper, as a man 
of candour, honesty, and devotion : 


I would have taken up Horne specifically ; but I cannot condescend to argue 
with an opponent so positive, so wreckless, and so orthodox as Mr. Horne. I 
have no assent to bestow but for laborious accuracy, evidence, and argument ; 
none for assertion even though boldly hazarded by a divine of the Church Esta- 
blishment of England. The reviewer above cited (North American), remarks, 

138, that Mr. Horne makes Adam, Abel, Enoch, Melchisedec, Abraham, 

saac, Jacub, Moses, Aaron, the Paschal Lamb, the Manna, the Rock in Horeb, 
the Mercy-seat, the Tabernacle, the ordinance of the Red Heifer, the Water 
that issued from the rock, the Brazen Serpent, the Cities of Refuge, Joshua, 
Jonah in the whale'’s belly, &c. types of the Messiah! I hope I may be excused 
from entering the lists against such a thorough allegorizing Origenist, such a 
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wholesale professor of credulities. I leave him and the Rev. Mr. Grey, the 
pious commentator on Solomon’s Song, and his worthy widow who published 
them, and the commentators, Henry, Scott, Clarke, e¢ id genus omne, to 
advance their reveries without hazard of retutation.—P. 25. 


Surely the New Testament would have taught Dr. Cooper, and the 
sage North American Reviewer, who did, and who did not, make 
“ Adam, Abel,” &c. &c. “ types of the Messiah.” But—and this is 
our proof of our charge of direct infidelity against Dr. Cooper—the 
same authority which uses “ Jonah in the whale’s belly” as a “ type 
of the Messiah,” also quotes Moses as an author, and refers to Moses 
as an inspired author! (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xxiv. 27; John v. 46.) 
We thus perceive that the “ gospel” stands or falls with the “ law,” 
and that the president of the South Carolina College has as little 
knowledge of Scripture as he has of logic or grammar, unless the two 
samples below * be Yankee grammar. 

His qualifications for the presidentship of a college might be further 
illustrated by the following extracts from his pamphlet, which we give 
abhorrent, but still freely, that our readers may know how far we are 
justified in placing Dr. Cooper in the same niche of low depravity with 
the author of the ‘ Age of Reason.” : 


Livy informs us that on one occasion an Ox spake while leading it to the 
sacrifice ; and on another occasion it is said that a Crow prognosticated or fore- 
told the misfortunes which attended the reign of the Roman Emperor Domitian. 
The same historian gravely assures us that the marble statue of the gods which 
had been set up in the temples, at one time sweat great drops of blood. We 
at once smile at reading these absurdities; but what is there more absurd in 
these narratives than in the book of Genesis, where we are as gravely told that 
a serpent and an ass spake; and that all the water in the land of Egypt was 
turned into blood ; that the Lord rained bread froin heaven for forty years; and 
that during the whole of that period the shoes and garments of the Israelites 
neither needed to be repaired or renewed. Surely, surely these are very 
doubtful marks of divine inspiration. The individual who is so credulous as tu 
believe all this on the authority of the Jewish books, has no better evidence of 
its truth than he has of the truth of what the Roman historian has written. 
If the one ought to be rejected as fabulous, so ought the other.—P. 54. 


Surely, surely, Dr. Cooper, after this you need not doubt that an 
ass can sometimes speak ! 


Independently of the numerous facts by which it is demonstrated that Moses 
could not be the author of the Pentateuch, and in particular of Genesis, do not 
the books themselves afford sutlicient evidence that they are unworthy of the 
countenance of any intelligent being! Is not the book of Genesis a collection 
of absurd and frivolous tales? Falling within the anathema ot Jeremiah Jones ? 
I wish the epithets absurd and frivolous were the worst that might fairly be 
applied; but they are not. And where is the history to be found that corrubo- 


* “ At any rate, every Quaker throughout the Union do now hold the same opinions 
with Dr. Cooper.” (Trial, p. 4.) ‘ Verba secandi et verba scribendi eadem fonte fluunt.’’ 
(P. 15.) 
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rates any of the facts related trom Genesis to Deuteronomy? Can any man of 
common sense believe that the Almighty would dictate such ridiculous stories 
concerning himself, as are narrated in these books? Sometimes he is repre- 
sented as a labourer, toiling and exhausting himself to such a degree that he 
requires rest to recruit himself; sometimes as a tailor regulating the dresses of 
the creatures he had formed ; sometimes as a fringe and tassel maker, decorating 
a box of wood called the ark; sometimes as their warrior, or generalissimo, 
when without provocation, they invaded and plundered their neighbours. When 
they prayed he came and talked to them; when they sacrificed, he came and 
eat with them; and as is even ignorantly imagined, God had nothing to do but 
to be constantly at the elbows, and to attend to the wants and wishes of a 
barbarous and ignorant people.—Pp. 55, 56. 

Iam mem aware that although these arguments will be treated by Pro- 
fessor Silliman as a gentleman ought to treat them, and that from him they will 
receive fair and argumentative replies, yet there are many who will raise the 
hue and cry of infidelity, and heap calumny, falsehood, and abuse, upon the 
author, when they find his reasonings not within their power of confutation. 
All this is so much in the common course that I expect it. But it is high time, 
in my opinion, to resist the intermeddling of the clergy and their devoted adhe- 
reats, in matters of science: Philosophy may well appeal to its own exclusive 
evidence, and refuse to be dragged on as a slave fastened to the triumphal car 
of orthodox theology. The time has arrived when the votaries of fashionable 
creeds must expect their tenets to undergo the searching ordeal of free dis- 
cussion, if they imprudently provoke it. Nor is that man an honest man, who 
endeavours to keep the rising generation in darkness, for fear they should dis- 
cover the weak side of his own opinions. The times call for full and unlimited 
freedom of examination in every department of knowledge without exception ; 
nor ought any opinion, of any kind or description, pass current as truth, unless 
it be founded on such facts and such arguments as will stand the test of minute 
and accurate investigation before the tribunal of the public.—P. 63. 


May we not again venture, after this, to allude to our opinion respect- 
ing the mischief which must ensue from the “ zeal without knowledge” 
of the scriptural geologists? If Mr. Fairholme, or Mr. Bugg, or 
Mr. Brown, after reading this dissertation of Dr. Cooper, could con- 
sider our decision respecting themselves harsh and uncalled for, in these 
days when Englishmen look to America for models of thought and 
character, we will consent to be keel-hauled in the Atlantic for our 
presumption. Fas est et ab hoste doceri, we say again: “ Let the 
Clergy, and the class of philosophers engaged in the pursuit of science, 
keep each to their own proper occupations. They can get on very 
easily if they will not interfere with each other.” (Cooper, p. 58.) 
And, assuredly, despite the bold speculations of the president of South 
Carolina College, or the over-willing-officiousness of tender-conscienced 
Buggs and Browns, they will not only not “ interfere with,” but finally 
will be found to coincide with, “ each other.” Dr. Silliman may be 
right, and the Pentateuch genuine and authentic, for all that Dr. 
Cooper and his class of young infidels may say to the contrary. 

We come now to the “ interesting trial,” as the editor of the Columbia 
Times calls it, and so the London Times might think it. 

The charges we have already stated; we shall now briefly epitomize 
Dr. Cooper’s defence, state the decision of the Board of Trustees, and 
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conclude this instructive lesson with a few words applicable to our- 
selves. 

To wade through all the arguments employed in this four hours’ 
trial is unnecessary. Dr. Cooper rested his defence on a few simple 
facts; and, though unsatisfactory to us, they were facts against which 
an American—and, above all, a South Carolina—jury cannot dissent, 
without signing the death-warrant of all their boasted liberty : 


The arguments he dwelt upon were substantially as follows, to wit:—That 
the charges brought against him, must be proved as laid: that accusation was 
of itself no proof; that, if convicted, he must be convicted on the testimony 
produced ; that the two facts, of his opinions being offensive to large classes of 
people, and to the parents of the young men; and that these his opinions had 
been injurious to the college, were facts, not to be assumed, but to be proved. 
He appealed to every trustee who had heard the testimony read, whether there 
was one syllable of evidence, that had the least bearing on either of these two 
facts; or ‘any attempt to shew that the publications referred to, had been 
circulated in this State. The only substantial point of inquiry for the trustees, 
was, had Dr. Cooper’s opinions lessened the number of the students? He stated 
it as a fact officially known to every trustee at the Board, that, during the year 
1831, when the presses teemed with pamphlets against him, and the papers 
throughout the State with weekly invective, a greater number of students had 
applied for admission into college than had ever been known before, except on 
one occasion. He called upon every man who had heard that testimony read, 
to say, whether it was not, in every part of it, and from every student examined 
without exception, one continued and ample panegyric on his caution, his im- 
partiality, his faithful discharge of duty, and his total abstinence from all inter- 
ierence with the religious opinions of the young men under his care; every one 
of whom when examined, declared upon oath, that Dr. Cooper was accustomed, 
on all occasions, to direct the students that it was their duty, while at college, 
to abide by the religion of their parents; and that he never did interfere in any 
manner with their religion, nor had they ever heard that he had done so.— 
Trial, p. 3. 

He contended that every opinion complained of, as held by the President of 
the College, had long been held by large classes of the most respectable citizens 
of the United States, and were not novelties introduced by himself.—P. 4. 

His opinion as to Materialism was held by all the fathers of the christian church, 
for some centuries after Christ; by all the Priestleyans and Unitarians in England 
and this country; some of the most eminent of modern divines of the Episcopal 
Church; by Law, Bishop of Carlisle; by Watson, Bishop of Llandaff; and this 
doctrine is, at present, a subject of controversy between Mr. Balfour, of 
Charlestown, (Mass.) and Professor Stuart of Andover. That it is the opinion 
of those eminent physiologists, Cabanis and Broussais of Paris; Lawrence, 
of London; and Mc Cartney, of Dublin. That it was the opinion avowed also 
by Thomas Jefferson. It is known to have been held by Dr. Rush; and must 
of necessity, in a very few years, become the prevailing opinion of every phy- 
siologist, if it be not so at this moment.—P. 4. 

Dr. Cooper then proceeded to shew, that all these obnoxious opinions were, 
in fact, propagated by the Legislature of South Carolina as well as by Dr. 
Cooper; inasmuch as they are ail to be found in the Rev. Dr. Channing’s pane- 
gyrical view of the theological tenets of the poet and republican John Milton; 
to be found (as it ought to be) in the Legislative Library:—P. 5. 

Dr. Cooper then took occasion to descant on the charge that his opinions 
were offensive to large classes of the community ; and on Judge Huger’s asser- 
tion in the Legislature, that unpopularity was of itself a sufficient cause of 
removal trom office. —P. 6. 
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If I am (says Dr. C.) to avoid unpopular and offensive opinions, which change 
their character and costume almost every year, give me, if you please, under 
the authority of the Board, an index expergatorius for the year; furnish me 
with a chart of my annual voyage, so that I may avoid the rocks, and shoals, 
and breakers of what is called heterodoxy. Orthodoxy means always the 
opinions of those who hold their own opinions to be true. Orthodoxy, said 
Bishop Warburton to Lord Sandwich, is my doxy; heterodoxy, is another 
man’s doxy.—P. 9. 

Does the contract of Dr. Cooper with the trustees contain any prohibition 
as to uttering or publishing, or avowing, defending, or professing, any specu- 
lative opinion whatever? Would the trustees have had any right, under the 
Constitution, to have insisted on such a condition, or to have made any dis- 
crimination or preference? Most certainly, if any such clause or condition had 
been proposed, Dr. Cooper would have rejected it at once. He would not, in 
such case, have been here now. The very proposal, by the Board, or by any 
member of it, would have been a crime.—P. 9. 

We have, in college, sons of Calvinists and Universalists, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, Arminians and Antinomians, sons of Jews, and of persons of no 
particular religion. What is the rule of justice and expedience in such case? 
Interfere with none of them: leave every opinion to fall or rise by its own 
value. Dr. Cooper’s advice has been constant, reiterated, and uniform to the 
students, as every witness erumined has testified—* Follow, while at college, the 
religion of your parents.”—P. 9. 

Would it not bea fraud on the students, to teach them one side of a question, 
and to prohibit or conceal all arguments on the other side! Is this the system 
of ethics that this Board will venture to avow? Do you require a student who 
comes here, to commence his studies under this organized plan of authorized 
deception ?—P. 10. 

In England, the farce of a Constitution, much talked of, no where to be 
found, bas at length been reduced to one principle, the OMNIPOTENCE OF PAR- 
LIAMENT; a principle anxiously enforced, and strenuously urged, by the present 
abandoned majority in the Congress of the United States.—P. 12. 

By amendment 1. * Congress shall make no law, respecting an establishment 
of religion: or, prohibiting the free exercise thereof: or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press.—P. 13. 

liave I libelled religion? Whose? Not my own :—there is no true religion 
but mine. Every man says so of his religion; I have the same right to say so 
of mine: that is truth, which is truth to me.—P. 13. 

From these premises (we are told), Dr. Cooper deduced the conclusion, that 
every kind of restraint on the profession, avowal, or discussion of religious 
tenets, was in manifest hostility, not only to the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but of the people in general, in every State.— 
P. 14. 

Again :— 

You may believe and profess that three units added together make one; but 
if you should miscalculate and call them three, you are a dangerous man— 
begone! And this is called making no discrimination, giving no preference ! 
And your President must conform in submissive silence to this grave mockery 
of the Constitution, or he is “ turned out to grass !”—P. 15. 

When the people of this State, by their constitutional representatives, met to 
form a political community, and to make with each other a mutual compact, 
on terms of liberal equality, they met, not as Calvinists or Arminians, as Trini- 
tarians or Unitarians, as Christians, whether Papist or Protestant, as Jews or 
Deists— but as MEN.—P. 15. 

Such is the defence on which I, for my own part, choose to rest this case. 
I take this ground, because I am not now fighting my own battle. Every 
citizen of the State is as much concerned in this defence as | am.—P. 16. 
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Sir, this is not a day when the right of free discussion is to be submitted toa 
licenser. This is not a day when the human intellect may be required to bow 
down before the presumptuous ignorance of civil authority, as the sufficient 
judge of all possible controversies. No, Sir; the TRIBUNAL OF THE PUBLIC is 
‘the only Court of Appeals i in the last resort; and fact and argument, with full 
freedom of discussion to all the parties betore that court, are the means by 
which truth seeks to obtain its decision in her favour. The tide of public 
opinion long checked by the ignorance of past ages, is returning with irresistible 
torce toward the vast ocean of unlimited inquiry ; and no puny effort of civil 
despotism or religious fanaticism can turn it from its course, or set bounds to 
its progress.—P. 17. 

Experience has settled the rule, WHERE THERE IS DOUBT, LET THERE BE 
DISCUSSION.——P. 17 


We have selected these passages from the Defence, because they are 
invaluable to us as grounds for our decision respecting the “ free 
institutions” of America. We are, first of all, under no mistake as to 
the charge itself; Dr. Cooper does not deny it, but writes a pamphlet 
to prove it in detail. We are then told, that his infidelity is “ not 
offensive to large classes of people, or the parents of the young men ;” 
that “ the number of students has not been lessened ;” that “ every 
opinion held by him has long been held by large classes of the most 
RESPECTABLE citizens of the United States ;” that “ these opinions are 
propagated by the legislature of South Carolina ;” that, notwithstanding 
the seeming honesty of allowing the students to retain in college the religion 
of their parents, the poison of unbelief is so insinuated there, that they 
depart infidels, whatever they were when they came thither; that “ it 
would be a fraud”—poor things !—to let them go away as pure as they 
arrived ; that the constitution of England is, thanks toa Reformed Par- 
liament, the laughing-stock of Yankee infidels ; that the reduction of an 
established religion is the main prop of infidelity ; that in America, and 
no doubt in England, any preference of Christianity is a crime against 
the rights of man; that civil liberty consists in the rejection of a 
Redeemer ; and that the “‘ 7'ribunal of the People,” in other words, the 
tribunal of blood-thirsty heathens, is the “‘ only court of appeals in the 
last resort.” 

Gracious heaven! and is this the result of the grand experiment ? 
that the youth of a free State are, in the nineteenth century, to be 
educated in a college, over which presides a professing infidel; and 
that the universal cry in religious discussions,—‘* Look at America!” 
settles down into this,—Look at a people who have, as it were by one 
consent, abjured their Saviour, to worship the majesty of a spitting, 
slave-driving, tobacco-chewing mob! 

We are convinced that, startled as they may be at the above extracts 
from Dr. Cooper’s Speech and Defence, our readers will be taken with 
ten-fold surprise when they read the following, the most powerful proof 
that, however we may lament the opinions of the president of South 
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Carolina College, he has only done his countrymen justice in asserting 
that they have wallowed with him in the mire of doubt, denial of God, 
and degradation of their best faculties :— 












During the course of Dr. Cooper's speech, the plaudits of the multitude who 
attended as auditors and spectators, threatened to interrupt the business of the 
evening; but they were checked and silenced by a remonstrance from the 
President of the Board. 

On the evening of Saturday the 8th, the Board of Trustees met in the College 
Library, and 

Resolved, That no charge against Dr. Cooper, shewing that his continuance 
in office defeats the ends and aims of the Institution, or authorizing his removal, 
has been substantiated by proof ; and that the charges against him, be therefore 
dismissed.—P. 17. 














Dare any defenders of secession from the Church of England, after 
this voluntary evidence, presume to quote American independence, and 
American unity, as their authority for quitting the ranks of the Esta- 
blishment? and can any argument against the use and necessity of an 
Established Church be found one-millionth part so bold and convincing 
as this brief history of the College of South Carolina is in favour of 
those institutions of our forefathers’ wisdom, which the Dr. Coopers of 
the London University, and the legislature of once protestant, once 
christian England, are, by pursuing the example of American freedom, 
rapidly involving in the degradation and disgrace which, ere long, if 
there be truth in experience, or virtue in religion, must inevitably sink 
into deserved opprobrium and uncompromising hatred all the splendid 
triumphs of the last half century on the wide field of Trans-Atlantic 
independence ? 

Woe worth the day, if ever a Dr. Cooper be arraigned before the 
trustees of an English college on such charges as these—if ever the 
youth of the institution increase beneath such tutelage—if ever an 
acquittal must be granted for the sake of consistency! Oh! ye expe- 
diency-mongers, ye bishop-haters, ye church-robbers, look at South 
Carolina, and tremble! The French revolution was one warning—the 
American dissolution will be another! Let us take care that we are 
not involved in the eonsequences of the latter; for, if there be any 
confidence in the signs of the times, before America can become what 
England was,—really free, really happy, really prosperous,—she will 
have to wade through an ocean of blood, deeper than that which 
separates the east from the west, yea, wider than the barrier which we 
hope will ever stretch between the “ glorious freedom” of the States, 
and the insulted sovereignty of British liberty, which, warned by such 
examples as the one before us, we implore the presidents of our 
colleges, and the legislative boards, to shelter beneath the only shield 
of peace and happiness, the basis of religious truth, as taught and 
practised in the vindication of the Bible. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Fe ee ee 


Letters to a Dissenting Minister, of 


the Congregational Independent De- 

nomination, containing Remarks on 

the Principles of that Sect, and the 

Author's Reasons for leaving it, and 

conforming to the Church of Eng- 

land. By L.S. E. London : 

Groombridge. Pp. xii. 379. 

We have often read that “ they who 
have glass houses should never throw 
stones:” and never was this observa- 
tion more strongly illustrated than in 
the position of the Dissenters of the 
present day. Their houses are all 
ylass, and cracked too, and they pretend 
not to know it. Now and then we have 
a really independent Christian, who 
lets us into the secrets of the “ inde- 
pendent scheme,” and produces such 
incontrovertible facts as compel us to 
believe the Dissenters blacker than we 
had really conjectured. Such is the 
effect produced by reading the work of 
L. S. E. now before us. The writer 
was formerly a sincere and strict Dis- 
senter, but witnessing so much wicked- 
ness and artifice amony the brethren, 
and, after deliberate examination, 
finding so little ground for separation 
from the Church, he resolved upon 
uniting with her; and he has given 
his reasons for so doing. What our 
Binneys, our Bennetts, and our Jameses 
will think of them, we know not; or 
what Dissenters in general will think 
of them we know not; but if, when 
they have perused the work (being 
as conscientious and honest as they pro- 
fess to be), they leave not such a hot- 
bed of hypocrisy, pride, and selfishness, 
we contess we shall have no hope 
of them at all. It is our intention 
often to quote from the book under 
notice; at present we shal] give three 
specimens only : 

DISSENTING QUALIFICATIONS FOR 

“ THE MINISTRY.” 

“The means by which many enter 
these Dissenting hotbeds of vice, va- 
nity, pride, and foppery, are not er- 
tremely pure. The only inquiry made 
respecting one young man, whom his 
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to send 


determined 
through his own influence, in spite of 
the opposition of his church members, 
who quarrelled famously about the 
matter, was simply, ‘ Is he likely to 
become ultimately an intelligent in- 


Minister was 


telligible speaker? Another young 
mau, when examined on his entrance, 
was asked, ‘ What can you do?’ He 
very gravely replied, ‘ I can play on 
the violin.’ !!! The Examiner then 
said, ‘I mean, what books have you 
read” To this, he doltishly answered, 
‘ Well—I have read Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’!!!_ Nevertheless, this ‘ intelli- 
gent, intelligible’ fiddling pilgrim was 
admitted, and simply because of the 
influence of an uncle, who was one of 
the Committee, and who probably 
thought as the late Dissenting Thomas 
Wilson, Esq. once said, on a similar 
occasion, that should his request be 
denied, ‘ he would shake his purse at 
them ’—a most powerful argument, no 


doubt.” P.371. 
DISSENTING “ CALLS,” 


“ T may, also, mention another of 
your pious brotherhood, who was con- 
sidered a most eloquent preacher, and 
who, besides the pleasure of wearing 
a gown, was receiving three hundred 
pounds a year, with a capital resi- 
dence; but having ‘a Call’ to a meet- 
ing-house in London, with five hundred 
pounds a year, he immediately obeyed 
it, and took leave of his dear—dear 
people, telling them the Lord had 
called him to labour in another part 
of his vineyard, and in spite of many 
solicitations and tears started for town. 
How many ‘ Calls’ might this worthy 
have had from three hundred a-year 
to one hundred before he would have 
heard them?” P. $72. 

“ This Doctor Bennett, they say, is 
a very spruce, affected, and pompous 
gentleman, and was some time ago a 
teacher of schism and democracy at a 
Dissenting Academy at Rotherham, 
whence he got a ‘Call’ to London, 
And as this ‘Call’ called him to a 
larger salary, he being, of course, a 
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very disinlerested man, immediately 
heard it, even from London, and ‘ac- 
cepted it.’ What the Doctor assigned 
as his motives for leaving his ‘ dear 
people’ at Rotherham, I know not; 
but undoubtedly there was the usual 
cant of a ‘ desire to be employed in a 
greater sphere of usefulness’ of ‘trust, 
that the Lord had “called him” to 
labour in another part of his vine- 
yard,’ and other such ‘ good words 
and fair speeches,’ to ‘deceive the 
hearts of the simple.’ It has often 
been a matter of surprise to me, that 
people should be so easily gulled and 
cheated by these ‘ deceivers ;’ for 
their pretences are so extremely 
flimsy, that it might be supposed any 
person would immediately see through 
them. In this instance, the Doctor 


had a ‘Call’ to go to London, and, of 


course, another from his people at 
Rotherham, to stay with them. Now, 
the souls of the people at Rotherham 
were of equal value to those at London, 
and as there were in London already 
several ministers whom the Doctor 
would acknowledge to be quite as holy, 
pious, and devoted as himself, the 
people at Rotherham were likely to be 


in much greater danger for want of 


his disinterested services, than those 
in London. But again, if this dis- 
interested Doctor felt desirous of 
making himself more useful in ‘the 
Cause,’ why did he not go to some 
one of the very numerous places w hich 
are entirely destitute of what he calls 
the gospel, he would then have had 
abundant opportunity for the display 
of his holy zeal and devotedness? It 
certainly seems rather remarkable, 
that they should never be called to 
less salaries, at least if they be, they 
always take care never to hear, for I 
never knew one in my life to leave a 
greater for a less salary. There are, 
generally, two ‘ Calls,’ one richer 
than the other, as in the case of Doctor 
Bennett ; he had a five hundred pound 
‘Call’ from London, and a _ three 
hundred pound ‘ Cal/’ at Rotherham, 
the one considerably louder than the 
other; and as ‘weak’ Calls and 
‘weak consciences’ are so — dif- 
ferent, it is not very difficult to divine 
which the Doctor heard ; the weakest 
always goes to the wall, and so it was 
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with the Rotherham ‘Call.’ The 
Doctor listened to the five hundred 
pound ‘Cail,’ satisfied his ‘ tender 
conscience’ that he heard it very 
distinctly; and soon after went to 
London, leaving the good easy folks 
at Rotherham perfectly satisfied, no 
doubt, as to the disinterestedness of his 
motives and movement. Thus do such 
men, ‘ speaking lies in hypocrisy,’ 
‘serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly.’ —Pp. 373, 374. 


DISSENTING HONESTY, 

*« Let us inquire for a moment or 
two into this subject, and see how 
matters stand in reference to this 
buasted purity. Let me just ask you, 
if all the proceedings of your Mis- 
sionary Society were always conducted 
with the strictest purity! Was there 
never TWENTY THOUSAND Pounds col- 
lected pretendedly tor Missionary pur- 
poses, but actually pocketed by a few 
Dissenting Teachers and others, and 
never accounted for to the public? 
Was not a Mr. S , a Dissenting 
Teacher, asked to ‘ come into the 
secret, and told it would be the 
making of him?” Pp. 370, 371. 


Advent. Twelve Sermons. By the 
Rev. Jacos Henry Brooke Moun- 
TAIN, M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, 
&c. §c. §&c. London: Rivingtons. 
1834. 12mo. Pp. xi. 239. 

AGREEING as we do with our author, 

that the supply of printed Sermons 

is already more than adequate to 
the demand, and that a compara- 
tively small number of these are 
equally adapted for delivery and 
perusal, we are nevertheless gratified 
that he has yielded to the solicitations 
of those friends who urged him to pub- 
lish the present volume. In a con- 
nected series of Twelve Discourses he 
has ably illustrated the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel, and saaiel them 
with force and earnestness to the 
practical duties of the Christian. Two 

Sermons for each Sunday in Advent, 

two for Christmas-day, one for the 

end of the year, and another for the 

Epiphany, comprise the course; and 

we are not aware that we have seen a 

series better adapted for private or 

family reading. 
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Readings in Science; being an Expla- 
nation of some of the most interesting 
Appearances and Principles in Na- 
tural Philosophy, expressed in simple 
language, and illustrated by familiar 
Examples. London: John W. Par- 
ker. Pp. 404. 

Tue want of a knowledge of things, 
and of the rationale of every-day ap- 
pearances, has long been, and is still 
felt, in every grade of society. This 
is a point in which our systems of 
education are lamentably deficient. 
A partial improvement has, we know, 
been effected, but much, very much, 
remains to be done, in the accom- 
plishment of which the “ Readings in 
Science”’ will be found of extensive 
service. Though admirably adapted 
to the comprehension of such young 
persons as occupy the higher stations 
of our schools, it claims a more ex- 
alted character than that of a school- 
book. It developes, in a popular form, 
the operation of scientific principles, 
and will thus be found to throw much 
light on the studies of those who are 
entering on the pursuit of mathema- 
tical honours at the Universities. Nor 
would it, though science is seldom 
favoured with a place on the shelves 
of a fashionable cabinet, be found 
dull company for any lady who aims 
at the acquisition of more worthy, 
and at the same time far more novel 
information, than can be obtained 
from the flimsy productions of modern 
writers. 

The Latter Days. 
woop. London: 
Pp. vii. 273. 

AN allegorical story in illustration of 

the unaccomplished prophecies; a 

very ingeniously devised and inge- 

niously executed undertaking. The 
subject, however, is a delicate one. 


By Mrs. SHer- 
Seeleys. 1833. 


A Series of Lay Sermons on Good 
Principles and Good Breeding. By 
the Errrick SHEPHERD. London: 
Fraser. 1834. 12mo. Pp. xi. 330. 


Sin Water Scortt’s Lay Sermons 
were admirable; and, though totally 
different in character, these of James 
Hogg are replete with good sense 


and solid advice. They are rather 
Essays than Discourses; and, except 
that the instruction contained in them 
is based on sound christian morality, 
and that they are headed by texts of 
Scripture, without references by the 

way, the idea conveyed by the ttle is 
not a correct one. A vein of gossip- 
ping runs through most of them, 
which, however pleasant withal, and 
by no means unedifying, does not 
accord with the grave notion of a 
Sermon. True it is, that these said 
Sermons were neither written by a 
Minister, nor delivered from the pul- 
pit ;—true it is, also, that they contain 
much which might have proceeded 
trom either; but they are not sermons. 
Still we firmly believe that they 
will circulate much more widely than 
sermons generally do; and we are 
sure that they contain enough of sound 
sense, and judicious remark, to do 
good wherever they go. The absurd 


preface is a discredit to the book, 


Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R.C. 
Coxe, M.A., Curate of St. James's, 
Westminster, and formerly Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo. 
Pp. vill. 362 

Upon the whole we are well pleased 
with these sermons; though there are 
one or two points, on which we do not 
clearly see the preacher’s drift. In 
the sermon on the Christian Paradox, 
for instance, he does not seem to us 
to make the subject so plain to his 
hearers, as it was to the conception of 
his own mind. That the union of 
God’s free grace with man’s free 
agency is a mystery, we are ready to 
admit; but really we cannot see that 
it is a parador. The volume contains 
eighteen sermons on interesting sub- 
jects. 


A Sermon, preached at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, April 14, 1834, at the Visi- 
tation of the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
by the Rev. 8S. Coppotp, M. A. 
Bury: Lankester. London: Ha- 
milton. 

MR. CosBoLb, in bis preface, candidly 

tells us that “‘ whoever attempts to 

steer a middle course between two 
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parties, runs great hazard of being 
disowned by both.” The greater, 
however, the hazard, the greater the 
praise due to him who steers that 
course with caution and judgment. 
We have an example of this in the 
author before us. He writes with such 
judgment, sound sense, moderation 
and good feeling, that far from being 
disclaimed by either party, every sin- 
cere Christian must rejoice in his pious 
endeavours to still the troubled waters 
in which we live. It is to be regretted 
that the word party has ever been 
known within the pale of the Esta- 
blishment, and more particularly in 
days like the present, when the Church 
is so vigorously assailed, and systema- 
tically attacked from without ;—a pe- 
riod when even common prudence 
dictates the necessity of unity on the 
rt of the besieged. Mr. Cobbold 
as forcibly depicted the impolicy of 
disunion, and exhorts his reverend 
brethren to “ avoid splitting into par- 
ties and ranging under names.” “ It 
is,” says he, “ the policy of our enemies 
to divide the Church, that they may 
the better effect its subjugation. But 
it is no mark of wisdom in us to be 
* caught with their guile,’ and to aid 
their designs by giving currency to 
their invidious distinctions. ‘I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos,’ is an old 
stratagem of Satan to weaken the 
defence of the Church, and was the 
rock on which the Corinthian Church 
split; and if the Church of England 
falls, it will be owing more to its in- 
ternal dissensions, than to its external 
assaults.’ — Pp. 24. 


—_—— 


Speeches of the Rev. Joseph Coltman, 
M.A. Incumbent of Beverley Min- 
ster; the Rev. John Scott, M.A. 
Vicar of North Ferriby, and Incum- 
bent of St. Mary's, Hull; and the 
Rev. John King, M A. Incumbent 
of Christ’s Church, Sculcoates; at 
a Meeting of the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of the East Riding, held 
at Beverley, January 16, 1834; 
with the Addresses to the Arch- 
bishops, &c. London: Seeleys and 
liatchards. P. 44. 


We congratulate the Established 
Church in the East Riding of York- 
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shire on the possession of such able 
champions as the above; and rejoice 
to see their labours rendered more 
extensively useful by the present pub- 
lication, which contains much sound 
doctrine, eloquently expressed, and an 
argumentative defence of our vene- 
rable Church. 


Spiritual Perfection, unfolded and en- 
forced from 2% Cor. vil. 1. By 
WituiaAmM Bates, D.D., some time 
Chaplain to King Charles 11, §¢. 
With an Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. J. Pye Smiru, D.D. 
London: Hatchard. 1834. 12mo. 
Pp. xxxii. 335. [Sacred Classics, 
Vol. 1V.) 


CHRISTIAN perfection has been de- 
scribed as “ the unwearied endeavour 
to make progress; the constant effort 
to reach pertection:” and to shew the 
duty, the reasonableness, and the prac- 
ticability of such an effort, in every 
rank and station of life, is the object 
of this treatise by Dr. Bates. The 
author, like its editor, was one of those 
characters who are an ornament to 
any church, and whose secession from 
our own communion we have good 
reason to deplore. In their views of 
non-couformity we cannot but regard 
them as deceived ; while we are truly 
grateful for their exertions in pro- 
moting the cause of our common 
Christianity, and earnestly contending 
for the “truth as it is in Jesus.” In 
the “ Spiritual Perfection” there is no 
leaning to fanaticism on the one hand, 
or to lukewarmness on the other; and 
the “ Introductory Essay” does ample 


justice both to the character and the 


history of the author. This last of his 
works bears evidence of the infirmities 
of advanced age; and the first edition 
was also much deformed by the in- 
accuracies introduced by a careless 
amanuensis and ignorant printer. By 
a careful revision the more conspicu- 
ous blemishes of style, and the errors 
of the press, have now been removed ; 
and we thank Dr. Smith for the pains 
he has taken to add to the value of a 
treatise, which possessed in itself no 
inconsiderable claims to the attention 
of every sincere Christian, 
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Lreatises, Devotional and Practical : 
selected from the Works of Joseru 
Hatt, D.D. Chaplain to King 
James I., Bishop of Norwich, &c. 
With an Introductory Essay and 
Notes, by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, 
B.D. London: Hatchard. 1834. 
12mo. Pp. xliv. 345. [Sacred 
Classics, Vol. V.] 


By the methodical arrangement of the 
treatises in this volume of the Sacred 


Classics, their intrinsic value, in itself 


great, is very considerably enlarged. 
They are not thrown together at ran- 
dom, or printed in the order of their 
dates; but so as “ to accord with the 
natural succession of the sentiments 
and needs of the Christian” in his on- 
ward progress towards that “ spiritual 
perfection,” which was the subject of 
the preceding work in the series. The 
introductory essay is chiefly confined 
to an interesting epitome of the life of 
Bishop Hall, whose merits are thus 
admirably deseribed by his contem- 
porary, Fuller: —He was “ our English 
Seneca, deaterous at controversy, not 
unhappy at comments, very good at 
character, better in sermons, best of 
all in meditations and contempla- 
tions.” In this last and best character 
he now appears again before the pub- 
lic; and a more acceptable service 
could scarcely have been performed, 
than the republication of these trea- 
tises, which are only to be met with 
in scarce and expensive editions of the 
Bishop’s entire works, in a form so 
tangible, and a manner so well adapted 
to religious edification. 


Twelve plain Sermons, preached in a 
Village Church. Loudon: Riving- 
tons. 1833. 12mo. Pp. iv. 236. 


PLAIN indeed! almost to a fault. In 
reading the first of these Sermons to a 
family, their quaint simplicity nearly 
provoked a smile, at the same time 
that we were not a little pleased with 
the clear development of the argn- 
ment, and the impossibility of its not 
being clearly understood, even by the 
meanest capacity. We are free to 
confess, however, that we consider 
language somewhat more elevated 
essential to the dignity of a pulpit 
discourse ; and that the endless repe- 
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tition of the same sentiment in dif- 
ferent words,—nay, almost in the same 
words,—must savour of tediousness 
even to a village congregation. 


1. The Use of the Holy Garments, 
especially of the Surplice, in the 
performance of Divine Worship ; 
a Sermon preached in St. Mark's 
Church, Le Roy, New York. By 
the Rector, F. Hz, Cumine, A.M. 
Le Roy. Genesee County. P. 16. 

- The Spiritual Character of the 
Liturgy of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. By the Revs. F. H. 
CuminG, A.M. Second Edition. 
New York. P. 24. 

. The Plan of Salvation, made fami- 
liar toChildren ; a Sermon preached 
to the Scholars of Christ Church 
Sunday School, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. By the same Author. New 
York. P. 18. 

. A Catechism of the History of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, &c. 
~ the same Author. New York. 

>, $1. 


Tue author of the above four works 
has rendered a valuable service to the 
Church, of which-he is a distinguished 
ornament, and to the christian com- 
munity at large, by their publication. 
Although their style is plain, they 
contain matter of deep moment, im- 
pressively stated; and, with a slight 
pruning, the Catechism might be ad- 
vantageously transplanted to this side 
of the Atlantic. 


—_——- 


Christ Crucified. An Epic Poem, in 
Twelve Books. By Wi u1AM ELLIS 
WaLL, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Parker. 1833. 
Pp. xv. 515. 


AMBITIOUS and imitato-Miltonic. The 
matter collected from the Gospels, 
the commentators, and the critics, 
blended into one mass by aid of blank 
metre, which sometimes limps, and 
sometimes jumps. The work has 
merit ; but it has, also, in some places, 
great affectation of sentiment and lan- 
guage,—has vast delight in out-of-the- 
way adjectives and participles. Ne- 
vertheless, it deserves some praise. 
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A Practical View of the prevailing 
Religious System of Professed Chris- 
lians in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted 
with Real Christianity. By Wi- 
LIAM WILBERFORCE, Es@.; with a 
Memoir, by the Rev. THOMAS Price, 
London: H. Fisher and Co. 1834. 


A NEW edition of a well-known work. 

The Life is the only novelty. The 

type is clear, and the volume com- 

pact. 

A Concise History and Analysis of the 
Athanasian Creed, with Select Scrip- 
ture Proofs, and Answers to some 
Common Objections. By the Rev. 
T. H. Horne, B.D. London: Ca- 
dell. 1834. Pp. 36. 

In this little tract is contained 
much useful information, which faith- 
fully fulfils the description given in 
the title-page. 


The Work of an Evangelist ; a Ser- 
mon, preached at the Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, at 
Kingston, October 31, 1833, the 
Rev. Cuarces Cator, A.M. of 
Brazennose College, Oxford; and 
Rector of Carshalton, Surrey ; and 
of Beckenham, Kent. London: 
Baldwin and Cradock. P. 44. 


In these times of “ blind error, pesti- 
lent superstition, perilous hypocrisy, 
and infidelity,” it is quite refreshing to 
observe the diligent and pious labours of 
our Clergy. While some are stemming 
the tide of popular tumult, by a steady 
and conscientious discharge of their 
pastoral duties, and by “ the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit,” which is of 
so much price before God, others are 
standing forward boldly in the face of 
the Philistines, and setting the battle 
in array in defence of their Carmel, 
wielding the sword of the Spirit against 
the sons of Belial, and vindicating 
the “ truth as it is in Jesus” against 
our Binneys, who love that “ unclean 
thing,” schism. Mr. Cator ranks high 
among these honourable champions ; 
for this is by no means his first, though, 
in some respects, the ablest of his 
works; and we fully agree with him, 
“ that, if the Church of England be 
true and faithful to the trust reposed 


in her of God, in the* strength and 
power of the Son of God, Christ Jesus, 
she will endure the trial by which she 
is now assailed, and overcome the 
pense of the world arrayed against 
rer.” 

A Letter to Sir R. Inglis, on the re- 
lative Numbers, Influence and 
Benevolence of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. London: Seeleys. Pp. 
12. 

A just, concise, and useful compa- 
rison ; shewing at one view the inte- 
riority of the Dissenters on the three 
points above stated. 


A Short Course of ag ay ig the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. U.N. 
Beaver, M.A. London: Hatchard. 
12mo. Pp. 581. 


Tue object of this work cannot be 
better explained than in the author’s 
own words. He aims “ to assist those 
who have little time for reading, in 
the attainment of that general know- 
ledge of the principal matter of the 
Old Testament which is so necessary 
both for understanding the writings 
of the New, and for obtaining any 
tolerably just idea of that plain evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, 
which is afforded to us in the present 
visible fulfilment of ancient pro- 
phecy.” 

Numerous observations are dispersed 
throughout the work, “ to point out 
the relation between the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospel, the light they 
throw upon each other, and the evi- 
dence which they mutually afford to 
the divine origin of both.” 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
THE Duty of a Christian State to 
support a National Church Establish- 
ment. The Scriptural Character, and 
Peculiar Claims of the Church of 
England. Five Sermons preached in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, at 
Leeds, in April, 1834. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hoimes, M.A., Curate of 
Trinity Church, and Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Leeds; 
late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 








A SERMON FOR A FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Proverss vi. 6—8. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard! consider her ways, and be wise ; which, 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest. 


How differently does God judge from man! We say, in the pride 
of our hearts, “ By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my 
wisdom, for I am prudent ;” but God says, “ Let no man deceive him- 
self. If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” Let him put aside all reliance on his own 
wisdom, and then God will vouchsafe to teach him true knowledge and 
understanding. And when God does teach us, the first thing he does 
is to humble us. It would be no abasement of our pride to be 
taught by God immediately and directly from himself; so he teaches 
us by those creatures of his hand which we would most despise. He 
says, “ Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; and the 
fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee; or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto 
thee.” What can seem more contemptible, more unworthy a look 
or a thought from man, than a mean insect like the ant, thousands 
of which we trample to death at a step, without being perhaps aware 
of the existence of one of them? Yet it is to this little despicable 
creature that the Spirit of God sends us for instruction; and it is 
disregard of that instruction which is daily sending millions to ruin, 
and daily setting before our eyes the most pitiable spectacles of want, 
disease and sin. There are many who are too proud to heed the best 
advice of their friends and of the ministers of Christ’s gospel, who yet 
might have received instruction from the ant, which would have saved 
them in body and in soul; from distress, from an unpacified conscience, 
and from an unreconciled God. 

The wisdom of the ant is, that “she provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.” She does not put off 
her maintenance to the winter, when there is little food to be had, and 
when the frosts would*close the ground against her, and the rains 
hinder her progress, and chill her, and when she must live in distress 
and scantiness, and perhaps die at last for want of nourishment: but 
she works while she is healthy and able, while the sun gives her warmth 
and strength, when food is abundant, and easily procurable. And thus, 
when the winter comes, she is in plenty and ease. Her labours have 
provided for all her wants, and she is in no need of encountering the 
pinching air, and the chilling rain; and the season which by nature is 
most grievous to her, becomes by her wisdom the time of quiet and 
enjoyment. 

This is plain, practical wisdom ; it is the highest wisdom, for God 
gave it, and God recommends it ; and yet it is so low that the meanest 
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insect can practise it, and the commonest understanding can compre- 
hend it and follow it. There is a winter to us as well as to the ant; 
there is old age, or there is sickness, there is a time when we shall be 
unable to lay up or even to gain provision, and yet when we shall be in 
the greatest need of it. There are a summer and a harvest to us as 
well as to the ant, when we may provide our meat and gather in our 
food for that winter. Youth and health are that summer and that 
harvest. Then is the time to work, then is the time to lay by, and 
thus, when sickness comes on, or accident or age, and the claims of 
a family press upon us, we are provided for all these things, and able to 
weather the inclement season. 

And now, my brethren, let us look at those sluggards and spend- 
thrifts whom the Spirit of God has sent in vain to learn from the ant. 
I say, spendthrifts, as well as sluggards; for it clearly makes no 
difference in the end, whether a man will not labour, or whether he 
throws away what he earns. The wisdom of the ant is not only to 
gain, but alsoto put by. It would be to little purpose to work so hard 
and gain so much, if she were not to save what she gained. And so 
it is to little purpose to have good wages, if they are all to be spent in 
intemperance and folly. These are as destructive as idleness, and so 
the wise man speaks of them. “ The drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty, and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.” O 
wretched misery of him who has not put by against the evil day! See 
him on his sick bed, with a constitution worn out by evil habits ;—no 
means of obtaining medical relief;—scarcely the means of keeping life 
itself ;—- with none to pity, and with a starving family around crying for 
bread, and perhaps cursing him for having drunk or squandered their 
subsistence away ;—for the sluggard and the drunkard must not expect 
to have dutiful children, and the tree will bear its own fruit. Is this 
saying too much, my brethren, or rather is it saying more than what 
many of us have seen, and what it is to be feared none of us ever need 
go very far to see ? 

I know that the dissolute and intemperate will sometimes say, “ I 
will spend my money as [ please now, for the parish must maintain me 
at last.” But this is very foolish, and exceedingly wicked. It is very 
foolish ; as any one may judge, by going when he will to the sick bed 
of a labourer who has depended on God’s blessing on industry, and then 
going to that of another whose relief comes from the parish. There is 
every difference. One has cleanliness, comfort, sufficiency, peace ; the 
other has dirt, wretchedness, distress, restlessness. No parish can possi- 
bly do that for its sick, which an honest, hearty, industrious labourer 
can do for himself by the honourable work of his own hands. Beside 
this, the laws of the land require parishes to take morals into considera- 
tion whenever they relieve ; and thus the idle and the profligate, if they 
trust to the parish, trust to what will only save them from starvation ; 
for no parish would give them more, and no parish could be required to 
do it. But it is really exceedingly wicked as well as foolish to 
squander money in youth and health, and then trust to the parish in 
age and sickness. The merciful laws of this country, my brethren, 
were made to comfort and relieve those who might be suffering under 
the dispensations of Almighty God ;—but surely not as a premium for 
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idleness, as an encouragement for intemperance. This is altogether to 
pervert their whole intention. When a man squanders the fruits of his 
labours, and says, ‘‘ I will trust to the parish,” this is in effect saying, 
“ T will live upon my neighbours.” It is in effect his neighbour's 
property that he drinks and throws away, and not his own. It is 
breaking God’s own awful command, “ Thou shalt not steal.” Let none 
suppose it is not a theft, because the law cannot touch it. He may 
escape by the laws of man; he cannot by the law of God. In that 
all-seeing eye he is as much judged as if he had broken into his neigh- 
bour’s house, and openly rifled his goods. The Apostle warns us “ that 
no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter; because,” 
says he, ‘‘ that the Lord is the avenger of all such, as we also have 
forewarned you and testified.” In the ancient church there were funds 
for relieving the poor, as there are with us. And men that called 
themselves Christians used to spend their money as they pleased, and 
come upon those funds, as they do with us. And what says the 
Holy Spirit by St. Paul of such? “ If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” Such men, though they have not much sense 
of religion, have at least thus much, that if they were called upon to 
deny their baptism, to say that they would put off Christ for ever, to say 
that they would never hope or pray for mercy, but give themsélves 
body and soul to Satan,—if they were asked to do all these things, 
they would be struck with horror, and refuse with indignation; and 
yet in reality those who squander their own substance in reliance on 
the poor laws, have done all this already, in the unerring judgment of 
the Spirit of God, who says they have “denied the faith ;” and they 
are worse than infidels, because they pretend to be Christians, which 
infidels do not, and would pass for the servants of Christ, whose faith 
they have denied, and whose name they have dishonoured. 

Your Society, my brethren, professes to abhor and abominate these 
things. You profess to take a very different course. You profess to be led 
by the holy and humble wisdom of the text. You would be teachable 
disciples of the meanest insect in creation, if God commanded you to 
heed her teaching. You would, in the summer of strength, and in the 
harvest of abundance, lay up for yourselves and your brethren for the 
winter of sickness and age. See that you act up faithfully to this 
design. And remember that neither this nor any other institution, 
purpose, resolution or plan can come to any thing unless his blessing 
go along with it, who sends us for instruction to the ant; and that 
blessing will never go with you either as a society or individuals, 
unless you ardently desire it, and earnestly seek it, and be ready to 
give up every thing for it. If you like your sins or your pleasures 
better than God’s blessing, you will have your own portion, as you 
have desired; like the prophet’s book of woe, it may be sweet fora 
moment to the taste; but it will carry with it an abiding bitterness, the 
curse of the wrath of God. 

For, my brethren, the ant is our example, not for this world only. 
There are sluggards in grace as well as sluggards in work. There are 
those who are “ not slothful in business ;” but they are sluggards in 
the great work, for they are not “ fervent in spirit serving the Lord.” 

VOL. XVI. NO. VI. 3A 
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It would be great injustice to the text, to the occasion, to the place, 
not to look beyond the provision for this world. Yours is a society for 
relief in sickness; and your members may enjoy the comfortable 
assurance that in that hour of need, they will not want for sufficient 
nourishment, for needful comfort, for the blessing of medical skill. 
But is this all the preparation you would make for a sick bed? This 
is, my brethren, very little after all. There is one thing which no 
society can provid? for you, and tha! is a pure conscience, and a well- 
grounded hope, through a living faith in Christ Jesus. If you have not 
that, you will be then fiercely tormented, though your pillow be down, 
and your food be every delicacy the world can furnish you. Then will 
the devil be busy with your souls, and array your sins before your 
faces, to confound you; then will every oath you have scattered return 
upon your thoughts, and you will begin to consider the real meaning 
of those dreadful words wherein blinded sinners call down on them- 
selves and others the utmost terrors of a holy God ; then will every 
broken Sabbath tell its tale of terrors to your hearts; God’s Church 
neglected, his gospel spurned, his Spirit grieved, his word outraged and 
despised ; then will every act of violence, and fraud, and impurity, and 
disobedience to authority, and slander, read its accusation against you ; 
then will God’s image sunk in brutal drunkenness, recur to your 
thoughts; the unholy revel, the riotous debauch ; and well may the 
sick trembler faint before such an array! and judgment close at hand, 
and the features of death frowning upon you! You may send for the 
Minister then, whose instructions were little regarded before ; so far is 
well and right; but what can he say? He must be faithful to his trust, 
and he must say then, “ I tell you, as I have also told you in times 
past, that they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” He may pray, indeed, for the dying sinner; he may point to 
the one only hope, the crucified Redeemer; but, oh, my brethren, 
shall it be given in that moment to the wilful, self-hardened sinner to 
pray? Judas knew his wickedness; but to repent was not given him. 
Without repentance and faith none will be saved ; and repentance and 
faith are both the gift of God. But how shall the sufferer pray?+ It 
is not so easy to learn prayer in that doubtful hour; nor can there be 
any assurance that one who has deliberately rebelled against conscience 
and the Holy Spirit all his life shall ever have power and grace to 
make his peace with God. But oh, my brethren! would you risk 
your souls upon that chance ?—would you stake all your hopes and all 
your fears upon that miserable issue? If you were to neglect your 
duties to this Society, you would not expect their help in the hour of 
need ; and will you neglect your God, your Saviour, your Sanctifier, 
and yet hope for mercy at last? The very thought of doing it is a temp- 
tation of God, for which you may fairly expect to be visited in the day 
of destitution with the abandonment of his Holy Spirit, and God may 
say of you as he said by his prophet of old, “ Yea, they have chosen 
their own ways, and their soul delighteth in their abominations ; I also 
will choose their delusions, and will bring their fears upon them ; 
because when I called, none «did answer; when I spake, they did not 
hear; but they did evil before mine eyes, and chose that in which I 
delighted not.” 
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But, my brethren, the poor chance of a possible death-bed repent- 
ance is more than you can reckon on. You may be cut off without an 
instant’s warning. Great is the probability, that at the next comme- 
moration one at least of us shall belong to another world. Perhaps 
many may. Who shall say which of us they shall be? And what 
then is to become of you, if you are unimpressed and unprovided for 
the winter and the evil day of God’s anger? The ant has a certain 
time allowed her to provide her meat, and gather her food; “ the 
summer” and “ the harvest ;” but we have meat to provide, ‘‘ meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life,’-—and how long our summer and 
our harvest may be none knoweth but ‘‘ our Father which is in heaven.” 
But if the ant lets go the summer and the harvest, they will never 
return to her; if she passes one day of them in idleness, that day’s 
profit is lost for ever. So too every hour we lose is lost irrecoverably. 
God will not change the season to please an idle insect ; nor will he 
give us again the days his bounty bestowed, but our unthankfulness 
wasted. Our summer and harvest cannot, at most, be long: and oh, 
my brethren, who shall conceive our woe and our despair, if at the day 
of judgment we should have cause to complain with the prophet, “ the 
harvest is past, the summer is ended—and we are not saved!” What 
will it profit that your Society decently commits your bodies to the 
dust, if you sleep not in the Lord! if your souls are wailing in 
torment, and those bodies which have been so carefully laid down 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt ? 

“ Go tothe ant” then, ‘‘ consider her ways, and be wise ;” and think 


it little to be provided for the day of sickness, unless you are also 
provided for the day of judgment. ‘ Provide yourselves bags that 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens, that faileth not, where no thief 
approacheth, and no moth corrupteth.” Now is the summer and the 
harvest. ‘ Work while it is called the day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work.” If you are young, “ remember now your Creator 


in the days of your youth, while the evil days come not ;” if you are 
further in the road of life, the certainty that you are further in the 
road to death must have its weight with you. That will be indeed a 
fearful winter. In the grave there is no opportunity for preparation ; 
“no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom.” ‘ Our God 
shall come, and shall not keep silence: a fire shall devour before him, 
and it shall be very tempestuous round about him. He shall call to the 
heavens from above, and to the earth, that he may judge his people.” 
“ Who may abide the day of his coming, and who shall stand when 
he appeareth?” None but he who believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who takes him for his Saviour, and who proves his faith by his pure 
and virtuous life. My brethren, it is said by some that occasions like 
these, and institutions like yours, are productive of all manner of sin 
and folly. See that you stand clear of the charge. May the merciful 
Spirit of God, who alone worketh great marvels, grant that this day 
may be to you not a day of unholiness and intemperance, but a day 
that you may bless to your latest hour, and thankfully remember even 
amid the glories of heaven. May you from this day forward take 
counsel from the ant, and resolve to provide yourselves, by repentance, 
faith, and obedience, an interest in that vital food, the living bread 
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which came down from heaven, the Lord Jesus Christ! In this spirit 
partake the temperate joy to which you devote this day. ‘‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord.” Let your pleasure be innocent, sober, quiet. ‘‘ Let no 
corrupt conversation come out of your mouth.” ‘“ Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speakings be put away from 
you, with all malice.” Let “ drunkenness, revellings, and such like” 
vices which keep men out of heaven, be abhorred of this christian 
society. Let nothing be done this day which may add one pang to the 
terrors of death, nothing which may be objected to you before the 
everlasting Judge. But may your prayers this night be mingled with 
thanksgivings to Him who has strengthened you against temptations, 
and blessed your innocent rejoicings; and may you, following the 
example of the humble ant, go on day by day preparing to meet your 
God; that such of us as again shall assemble for our present purpose 
may meet more enlightened and strengthened in the ways of salvation ; 
and such as may go to their account may be numbered with the best of 
all societies, the saints of Christ in glory everlasting. H. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SECTS. 
No. V.—PELAGIANIsM, 
Sect. 1.—The Life, Character, and Writings of Pelagius. 


Many of the early heresies, which are now nominally extinct, have 
been virtually revived in other sects of more modern date. Of these, 
therefore, it will be essential to the object which these papers have in 
view to furnish an account, as a means of tracing the connexion between 
the various forms of heterodoxy which now prevail, and those which 
fermented the dissensions of the primitive Church. To such as fell 
into speedy disrepute, or have left only a name behind, it will be 
superfluous to recall attention. Pass we, accordingly, from the Arianism 
of the fourth to the Pelagianism of the fifth century; of which the 
Socinians and Anabaptists are the present representatives, and against 
which the thirty-nine articles of our own Church hold outa special caution. 

Britain has the credit, or discredit, of having given birth to the 
founder of this heresy, who was a native of Wales, and a man of no 
mean reputation, both for talent and learning. His real name was 
Morgan, in Latin, Marigena, i.e. born by the sea; instead of which 
he assumed that of Pelagius, of the same import, derived from the 
Greek. 

Little is known, either of his life or opinions, except from the 
writings of his opponents, Augustine, Jerome, Hilary, and Prosper ; 
from whom it is scarcely reasonable to expect an impartial history. 
He is supposed by some writers to have been abbot of a monastery at 
Bangor; but Stillingfleet (Orig. Brit. c. 4.) is of opinion that no 
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monastery had been founded in Britain at the period in question. 
Early in the fifth century he repaired to Rome, accompanied by 
Celestius, a shrewd and intelligent lawyer, who had quitted his pro- 
fession for a monastic life. According to Jerome, he was an Irish- 
man, or, rather, a Scot; and he afterwards became an active agent in 
propagating the tenets of his friend. During their abode at Rome, 
their opinions were covertly disseminated, and so fully disguised in the 
form of queries, as to escape the searching eye of Augustine himself. 
On the approach of the Goths, however, they retired from the imperial 
city; and Pelagius, leaving Czlestius at Carthage, proceeded alone into 
Palestine. His heretical notions here attracted the notice of Jerome, 
who wrote to him on the subject, complaining of the ambiguous terms 
in which they were insinuated, and urging him to a candid statement of 
his views respecting the doctrine of Grace. 

Czlestius, in the mean time, was more openly propagating his 
opinions in Africa, where they quickly attracted the attention of 
Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, who preferred against him an accusation 
of heresy before Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage. A synod was accord- 
ingly convened in that city, in the year 412, to which Paulinus pre- 
sented two memorials, containing seven charges against Czlestius, but 
relating in the main to his denial of the doctrine of Original Sin, and the 
necessity of Infant Baptism. Notwithstanding his evasion, he‘ was 
unable to escape condemnation as a heretic, and sentence of excommu- 
nication was passed upon him. He had recently offered himself as a 
candidate for the priesthood, though it does not appear that he had 
been actually ordained. 

Before the close of the same year, the great Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, appeared as the champion of orthodoxy, attacking the heresy 
both in his writings and discourses. Pelagius, however, under the 
protection of the Bishop of Jerusalem, was spreading his doctrines in 
Palestine with considerable success. At the instigation, therefore, of 
Augustine, Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, accused him before an assem- 
bly of bishops at Jerusalem, in 415; but his knowledge of Greek, with 
which language his prosecutor was unacquainted, served him materially 
in obtaining an acquittal. The contempt, however, with which he 
treated the authority of Augustine, who was regarded as the most 
venerable prelate of his day, had well nigh ended in his excommunica- 
tion, which was scarcely averted by the kind interposition of his patron. 
Within the space of a few months, he was again summoned to appear 
before a council of fourteen bishops, at Diospolis ; and upon this occa- 
sion also, the influence of John of Jerusalem, and his own evasive 
statement of the tenets which he advocated, prevailed against the 
energetic exertions of Jerome to secure his condemnation. Elated 
with success, he did not hesitate to pervert the sentence of the synod 
into an approval of his doctrines, and re-asserted the opinion that man 
may easily live without sin; having substituted the word easily, which 
he had not dared to use before the council, for the clause, with the grace 
of God, which he had equivocally insinuated into the profession of faith, 
before he had been compelled to subscribe. 

In the following year Orosius again preferred his accusation, before a 
council which met at Carthage, who came to the determination of 
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referring the matter to Innocent, the Roman pontiff; declaring, at the 
same time, their dissent from the decree of the synod of Diospolis, 
and recommending the excommunication of Pelagius and his followers, 
unless they disavowed the doctrines which they had hitherto broached. 
A similar declaration was forwarded to Rome from a council held about 
the same time at Milevum; and Augustine wrote in his own name to 
the Pope, exposing the dissimulation of Pelagius, and advising that 
means should be speedily adopted for preventing the spread of the heresy 
to Rome. These united appeals obtained a decree of excommunication 
against Pelagius and Celestius, who, since his former discomfiture, had 
been admitted, or re-admitted, into the order of the priesthood. On the 
death of Innocent, however, which happened soon after, Pelagius wrote 
a letter, in justification of his conduct, to his successor, Zosimus ; and 
Czlestius, proceeding direct to Rome, laid before him a confession of 
faith, most artfully drawn up, and, with pretended humility, requested 
to be corrected in any errors which his creed might contain. Deceived 
by this apparent submission, Zosimus suspended Innocent’s decree for 
two months; but, in the mean time, a council of two hundred and 
fourteen bishops was assembled by Aurelius at Carthage, who renewed 
their former declarations against the heresy and its adherents. Czeles- 
tius being accordingly summoned to re-appear before the pontiff, 
secretly withdrew from Rome, to avoid a trial; and Zosimus no longer 
hesitated to confirm the sentence of his predecessor. The edict was 
immediately followed by an imperial decree, condemning to perpetual 
exile all adherents of the reprobated doctrines ; and eighteen bishops, 
who refused to subscribe the declaration of Zosimus, were deposed. 
After this signal defeat, Czlestius retired to Constantinople; but, 
subsequently returning to Rome, the decree of banishment was again 
enforced against him. The writings of Augustine had, moreover, given 
a blow to the Pelagian tenets, by which its author and his associate 
were effectually silenced ; and the time, and place, and manner of their 
death, are equally involved in uncertainty. Subsequently, the heresy 
was introduced into Britain by Agricola, the son of Severianus, a 
Pelagian bishop of Gaul; but it met with most decided opposition 
from the orthodox party, and was at length effectually crushed by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, who was invited over to hold a confer- 
ence with the Pelagians at St. Albans. Bede (Eccl. Hist. I. 17.) 
relates a story connected with this controversy, which is scarcely worth 
preserving, except as an instance of the credulity of the times. The 
daughter of a nobleman was brought by her parents to Germanus and 
his companion Lupus, Bishop of Troye, in the hope that they would be 
able to cure her of blindness. They were at first referred to the 
Pelagians, who declined to undertake the case: whereupon Germanus, 
in the name of the Blessed Trinity, restored her sight,-and the miracle 
at once reclaimed the people to the orthodox faith. On a subsequent 
occasion, Germanus was accompanied by Severus, another Gallican 
bishop; and, in order to guard against the future prevalence of 
heretical opinions, established schools for the study of theological 
learning (Stillingfleet’s Orig. Brit. §. 204.), and is said to have intro- 
duced into the British Churches the use of the Gallican Liturgy, which 
contributed much towards the Common Prayer Book now in use. 
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The moral characters of Pelagius and his companion seem to have 
been irreproachable. Jerome, indeed, describes the latter in no very 
refined terms, as a fellow bloated with Scotch crowdies ; and Pelagius 
himself has been accused of luxuriousness and sensual indulgence. But 
the testimony of Augustine may be safely depended upon, who speaks 
of him as *‘ a holy man, far advanced in christian nature, and deserving 
of much praise.” His reverence for the Scriptures is fully evinced in a 
passage of his letter to Demetrias, wherein he tells that lady, that 
“ from them only she can acquire a knowledge of the will of God,” and 
recommends to her the study of them. Besides this epistle, his extant 
writings are, a Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, with the exception 
of that to the Hebrews, and a Confession of Faith, entitled ‘ Sym- 
bolum ad Damasum.” They are usually annexed to the works of 
Augustine. 

A view of the doctrines of Pelagius will conclude this article in our 
next number. 


—_—_~<»>__—_ 


REFLECTIONS OF LAVATER. 


Tue following are the pious reflections of the well known Lavarter, 
as suggested by the Lessons and Psalms for one month, and which are 
presented to our readers as descriptive of the holy bias of his mind, 


Marcu. 


May my heart never forget my sacred vows, my tearful prayers, my 
innumerable sins ; but, above all things, the great mercy of God! May 
I prefer nothing in this world to God and the kingdom of God! No 
day of my life, O Jesus, are like thy days ! 

March 1.—Morning Lesson, Lev. i. ii.—Evening Lesson, John xviii. 
Phil. iv. 6.—The meaning of the text is this :—After having considered 
and taken the necessary measures to trust with tranquillity in God, in 
all temporal and eternal concerns; and when our fortune and sagacity 
are too limited to be without anxiety of mind, so to pray, as if we pos- 
sessed the object of our prayers, and to be heartily thankful for every 
preceding godly succour. May I hope for the best; be easy even in 
affliction ; for heaven is open to me, as well as the heart of God; I shall 
obtain from God more than I can wish and desire ; what contributes to 
the happiness of the soul will be conferred upon me. 

March 2.—Morning Lesson, Lev. iii. iv.—Evening Lesson, John xix. 
Gal. v. part of ver. 26.—* Let us not be desirous of vain-glory.”—Thou, 
my heart, art thou free from pride, selfishness, and vanity? Is not the 
secret motive of your actions, praise? Does your beneficence resemble 
that of an innocent child? Does your happiness consist in the appro- 
bation of your God ? 

March 3.—Morning Lesson, Lev. v.—Evening Lesson, John xx. xxi. 
Ps. xlvi. part of ver. 10.—* Be still,and know that I am God.”—If I 
think, in every affliction, that God directs every thing for my benefit, 
I bear every affliction with tranquillity. 

March 4.—Morning Lesson, Lev. vii—Evening Lesson, Acts i. Gen. 
xvii. part of ver. 1.—‘‘I am the Almighty Ged: walk before me, and 
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be thou perfect.” —-Jesus Christ sees me. Shall I please him? Does he 
rejoice on my account? Do the angels of God rejoice at my conduct? 

March 5.—Morning Lesson, Lev. vii. viii—Evening Lesson, Acts ii. 
Matt, v. 7.—Am I only merciful to those whose misfortunes do not 
arise from their own misconduct ? How can I expect mercy from God 
and mankind? God and mankind will be merciful in that way, and to 
that degree, in which I am merciful. 

March 6.—Morning Lesson, Lev. ix. x.—Evening Lesson, Acts iii. 
Rom. xii. part of ver. 12.— Be patient in tribulation.”—A pure heart 
which is devoted to God is not afraid of any misfortune or pain ; it is 
resigned to the will of God: it says, If God were to take away my life, 
he loves me still; I will be tranquil. 

March 7.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xi. xii—Evening Lesson, Acts iv. 
Rom xii. part of ver. 20.—* If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink.”—Feed him; give him to drink. Do not say, I will 
not wish or do him any harm; the ill that I wish him will fall upon me: 
I will do him good; but I cannot bear to see him. O what a luxury 
for a humane heart, to embrace one’s enemy ; to pour balsam and oil 
on his wounds ! 

March 8.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xiii. xiv.— Evening Lesson, Acts v. 
1 Tim. vi. part of ver. 12.—‘“ Fight the good fight of faith.”—Faith— 
holding fast of eternity, looking towards invisible things, placing futurity 
before us, the embracing of the eternal power, wisdom, goodness—how 
powerful thou art in subduing every allurement of passion! O may you be 
as powerful in me as you were in him who said, “ If I live, let me live in 
the faith of the Son of God.” I believe in thy power and goodness. O 
that my faith were stronger! how cheerful would be my mind! how 
easy would be the practice of every virtue! how trifling even the greatest 
suffering ! how valueless the greatest joy! therefore, I pray thee, dear 
Jesus, fill me with faith. 

March 9.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xv.—Evening Lesson, Acts vi. vii. 
John xvi. part of ver. 28, John xii. part of ver. 47.—* I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world: I came not to judge. the 
world, but to save the world.”—Thou descended, O God, on earth, in 
order to raise us up into heaven. Thou givest life to the dead, hap- 
piness to the damned; shall not then my heart rejoice on thy account, 
who art love? Can a man, an angel, equal thy love? 

March 10.—Morning Lesson, Ley. xvi.—Evening Lesson, Acts viii. 
John xv. part of yer. 5.—‘‘ For without me ye can do nothing,”— With 
deep humility I flee to thee, O Jesus Christ, strengthen me. Weak, 
dead, and nothing am I, O Jesus, without thee; therefore, I heartily 
pray thee, O Jesus, strengthen me. 

March 11.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xvii. xviiii—Evening Lesson, 
Acts ix. Phil.iv. part of ver. 5.—‘‘ The Lord is at hand.”—When the soft 
voice of temptation entices me in a flattering manner to destruction ; 
when my careless heart is deaf to the voice of the love of God, may the 
thought that thou art here, dart before me as lightning! 

March 12.—Morning Lesson, Lev, xix.—Evening Lesson, Acts x. xi. 
Matt. v. 6.—Justice, integrity, love of God and man, is the food, the 
health, the happiness of the soul. If I do not practise them, my soul is 
lost; if I do not feel the want of these sentiments, I am hopeless; if I 
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consider them as necessaries, if I hunger and thirst after them, I 
am happy in my tastes; for this taste will lead me to Him, who 
can and wil] abundantly satisfy me. I need only believe in and go 
to the Son of God, and then I shall possess every virtue, and be 
happy. 

March 13.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xx.—Evening Lesson, Acts xii. 
xiii. John viii. 36.—Jesus, the powerful Deliverer, make me free through 
truth ; give me thy light and fire, that I may become daily more faithful, 
wise, and holy. 

March 14.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xxi. xxii.—Evening Lesson, Acts 
xiv. Luke xv. part of ver. 18.—‘‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee.”—Father! what an honour that I can call thee so, 
whose grace, doctrine, and counsel, I have so often rejected: never- 
theless, I dare appear and heartily pray before thee, and make known 
to thee my suffering. 

March 15.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xxiii—Evening Lesson, Acts 
xv. xvi. John xv. 14.—Jesus shall fill my heart; shall be all in all. 
To thy love and will I devote myself entirely, O Lord; all friends may 
fail, but Jesus never fails : the Friend of the human soul performs more 
than he promises. 

March 16.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xxiv. xxv.—Evening Lesson, 
Acts xvii. Jas. i. part of ver. 6,7.—* For let not that man who wa'vereth 
think that he shall receive any thing of the Lord.”—No! he who wa- 
vereth cannot hope that the Lord will hear his supplication ; no! his ear 
is only open to him who honours him with confidence. Take courage, 
O soul, doubt is hated as much as sin; doubt not that Jesus Christ is 
love and truth. 

March 17.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xxvi.—Evening Lesson, Acts 
xviii. xix. Gal. v. 24.—Be silent! die, idle lusts! Subdue, O Lord, my 
flesh ; make my heart and senses clean and chaste. May I, at every 
allurement of lust, think of thy bleeding, languishing, and dying on the 
cross; then every fascination and lust will vanish. 

March 18.—Morning Lesson, Lev. xxvii.—Evening Lesson, Acts xx. 
Col. iii. part of ver. 11.—* But Christ is all, and in all.”—-May Jesus 
Christ be all in all in me! may all souls soon devote themselves to thee 
for ever! mayest thou, in joy and grief, be consolation and joy to all 
and in all! 

March 19.—Morning Lesson, Numb. i.—Evening Lesson, Acts xxi. 
xxii. Eph. i. 4.—To walk holy and without blame; to act always as a 
brother; to endeavour to resemble thee, O God; to give freely; to lend 
cheerfully; to help, counsel, and forgive ; to rejoice with the joyful; to 
grieve no one; to love enemies as much as friends; to be nothing to 
myself; but all to all. 

March 20.—Morning Lesson, Numb. ii.—Evening Lesson, Acts xxiii. 
xxiv. Eph. i. part of ver. 7.—‘ In Christ we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins.”—-You must feel the load of sin, the 
horrors of death; then your heart will rejoice at the deliverance of God ; 
the blood of Christ will cool the hottest languishing; what you tread 
with your feet will be your life. 

March 21.—Morning Lesson, Numb. iii—Evening Lesson, Acts xxv. 
xxvi. Col. ii. 9.—In thee dwelleth all the fulness of God! I pray thee, 
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send a portion of thy Spirit to quicken me. Otight T not to love thee, 
who canst cure every wound of my faint heart ? 

March 22.—Morning Lesson, Numb. iv.—Evening Lesson, Acts xxvii. 
xxviii. 1 Tim. vi. part of ver. 12.—‘ Lay hold on eternal life.”-—Press for- 
ward, by the power of faith, through the shadow of the night of this life ; 
let Jesus Christ be thy pattern; seize what is invisible; let the sal- 
vation of your soul be your principal aim. 

March 23.—Morning Lesson, Numb. v.— Evening Lesson, Rom. i. ii. 
vii. 24.—Notwithstanding my corruption, I throw myself at thy feet, 
O Jesus; thou canst and wilt save me Let me not stir from the spot 
until thy power hast broken the chains of indolence and the yoke of 
self-will ; they must be broken, even if I were to cry to thee for years. 

March 24.— Morning Lesson, Numb. vi.—Evening Lesson, Rom. iii. 
iv. Jer. xxxi. part of ver. 18.—‘‘ Turn thou me, and I shall be turned.” — 
May I follow, O best of Fathers, thy word and precepts; remove the 
fetters of sin and Satan from me; enable me, by thy power, to subdue 
my passions. 

March 25.—Morning Lesson, Numb. vii.—Evening Lesson, Rom. 
v. vi. Jas. v. part of ver. 13.—‘*Is any among you afflicted? let him 
pray.”—Be strong; God knows your afflictions; he weighs the heavy 
yoke of suffering; he strengthens the broken heart; is near when he 
appears distant. When you cry, Heal me, O Jesus! will he not be your 
Saviour? Believe, O soul, and hasten to his heart. 

March 26.— Morning Lesson, Numb. viii.— Evening Lesson, Rom. vii. 
viii. Jas. v. part of ver. 16.— Pray one for another.”—Give, O Father, 
thy compassion to the rich and poor; the strong and healthy feel thy 
grace; the weak and sick ought likewise to praise and thank thee ; for 
thou art God and Father of all men. 

March 27.—Morning Lesson, Numb. ix. x.—Evening Lesson, Rom. 
ix. X. Xi. viii. part of ver. 31.—‘* If God be for us, who can be against 
us ?”—TJ shal] have more than I can wish for, if I depend upon God : 
my enemies must be quiet, and be reconciled, when they see God is 
on my side; others may seek other friends, but he shall be my trust. 
If he bless me, who can curse me? if he favour me, what can I desire 
more ? 

March 28.—Morning Lesson, Numb. xi. xii.— Evening Lesson, Rom. 
xii. xiii. 1 Cor. x. part of ver. 13.—‘‘ But God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able.”— God, thou hast 
often strengthened me to resist-sin; I have remarked, with thanks, that 
thou hearest my supplication ; I often almost laughed at temptation, and 
said, God strengthens and helps the weak. 

March 29.—Morning Lesson, Numb. xiii. xiv.—Evening Lesson, 
Rom. xiv. xv. Heb. xii. part of ver. 2. —“* Looking unto Jesus.” —Jesus, 
what didst thou feel when thou wast bound naked, and suffered the 
stripes of savage rage; when thy hot blood dropt down thy forehead 
and cheeks; when thy feet and hands were stretched on the cross, in the 
fearful hour of torment? and when I think on thy sufferings, ought I to 
be impatient ? 

March 30.— Morning Lesson, Numb. xv.— Evening Lesson, Rom. xvi. 
1 John v. part of ver. 12.—“ He that hath the Son, hath life.”—I only 
wish, O Jesus, to be thine for ever; Tam nothing, and thou art every 
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thing ; without thee is no peace of mind. How can my wish strive higher 
than after thee? thou art truth, life, every thing; what can I wish for 
more ? 

March 31.—Morning Lesson, Numb. xvi.—Evening Lesson, 1 Cor. 
i. ii. Acts vii. part of ver. 27.—‘* The Lord is not far from every one of 
us.” —O how near, and yet how far, am I from thee, my Saviour; thou 
art farther than the stars, and yet nearer than I am to myself. May 1 
feel thy power, be in awe of thy nearness, be ever chaste and free from 
sin, and practise every virtue ! 

The third month—the fourth part of the year—is gone: in what state 
was my heart at the end of the first and second months? what answers 
did I make before God to the questions which were asked me? Can I 
now make better and more satisfactory ? does the love of God, the love 
of mankind, reign in me? has the love of the world and of myself less 
influence over my soul ? 


> 


“SURELY I COME QUICKLY; AMEN. EVEN SO, COME, LORD 
JESUS.” 


TuovuGn many an age hath now unheeded past 
Since this thy promise, Great Salvation’s King ; 
Though from on high no quickening trumpet’s blast 
Hath through the universe been heard to ring :— 


Though in thine own and Father’s pomp array’d, 
We have not hail’d Thee, girt with flames of fire, 
Nor heard the blessedness of heaven portray’d 
By rested saints, or shouting seraph’s choir :— 


Yet surely wilt Thou come—for nought is time 
To Thee, O, great and ever-blessed Name! 
Who, thron’d beside the Majesty sublime, 
Countest eternity and years the same. 


And Thou wilt quickly come— the longest span 
To mortal lent is only as a breath 

Compared to thine—and then, to every man 
Thy certain visitation, Lord, is Death. 


O, happy Christian! who, in this thy day, 

Art keeping watch—and looking through the tomb 
To worlds beyond, canst fervent, fearless pray, 
“Amen. E’en so, Lord Jesus, quickly come!” 


- 


REMARKS ON “ THE GREAT COUNCIL OF THE JEWS IN 1650."* 
Mr. Epiror, — As there have been doubts respecting the au- 


thenticity of the account which Mr. Brett has given of this Council, 
and some of these doubts have prineipally hinged upon the uncertainty 





. Vide Curis riaAN RememBprancer, Vol. XVI. p. 35. 
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as to the place where it is said to have been held, I venture to offer a 
few remarks upon the subject, trusting to your discretion in the disposal 
of them. 

Brett says, it was held “ in the plains of Ajaday (or Ageda ) in Hun- 
garia.” Mr. Butler observes, that this “ plain does not appear in any 
map or in any geographical work. On the borders of Hungary and 
Transylvania, a large tract of level country lies between the Danube 
and the Theys, which in Vischer’s map is called Campus Cumanorum, 
divided, by Busching's account, between the Cumani and the Jazyges. 
On the Theys is Seged or Segedinum, the principal town of the county 
of Bodrock, famous for its sieges by the Turks and Imperialists: this 
level country may be the scene of Mr. Brett’s narrative.” ( Hore 
Biblica, p. 216—quoted in the Curistian Rememsrancer, Vol. XVI. 
p- 35, note.) 

I shall endeavour to shew, that this statement of Brett demands more 
assent than Mr. Butler’s ‘* may be” allows. 

The extensive tract of country between the Danube and the “ Theys,” 
(or Tisza) and for many leagues on the east and west of those rivers, is a 
plain, partly fertile and partly barren, the southern part very thinly in- 
habited, much lower than the sea, and bordered by marshes. A portion 
of this tract forms Vischer’s ‘“‘ Campus Cumanorum,” now parcelled out 
into several districts, of which three, inhabited by Cumanian tribes, are 
known by the names of Jasz-Orszag, Nagy-Kunsag, and Kis-Kunsag ; 
or in plain English, the county of the Jasz, or “ Jazyges,” Great Cu- 
mania and Little Cumania. The Jasz lie to the north-west of Great, 
and to the north of Little Cumania. Jasz-Bereny, the capital, is in lat. 
47° 30’ N., about the same distance to the west of the Thisza, that 
Kardszag, the capital of Great Cumania, lies to the east of that river. 
Felegy-Haza, in about 46° 45’ N., is the chief place of Kis-Kunsag, or 
Little Cumania; and Kardszag, the capital of Nagy-Kunsag, lies in 
about 47° 5’ N, lat. 

The direction of Kardszag is between Buda (or Pesth}) and De- 
breczin; and Felegy-Haza lies on the post road from Buda to Szégédin, 
and four German posts from the latter place. The whole distance from 
Szégédin to Pesth*(or Buda*) is exactly twelve German posts, which 
are equivalent to ninety-six English miles, or thirty-two English 
leagues ; reckoning, according to travelling calculations on a map so 
constructed, that the German post is equivalent to four “Stunden,” of 
which there are thirty in a degree. Such a map is Ulrick’s Post Karte, 
published by Willmans, at Frankfort on the Mayne. Now, by ad- 
vancing six miles into the plain from Szégédin, we come to a spot 
“about thirty leagues distant from Buda.”+ 

It is stated by Brett, (vide Curist1an RememBrancer, p. 39,) that 
‘“‘this place” (Ajayday, or Ageda). *‘ was thought most convenient for 
this Council, in regard that part of the country is not much inhabited, 
because of the continual wars between the Turk and the King of Hun- 
gary. There they have fought formerly two bloody battles ; yet both 


* Buda is the Hungarian designation of the town of Ofen, which is, however, regarded 
merely as the fortress of Pesth (on the other side of the river), as Deutz of Cologne, 
and Kastel of Mayence. 

+ The distance of Szoged (Seged) from Buda is scarcely twenty leagues. 
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these princes, notwithstanding their own differences, did give leave to 
the Jews to hold their Council there.” Again (p. 39), it appears, * that 
the people who attended the Council, were principally Germans, Almains, 
(qu. Albanians ?,.) Dalmatians, with some Greeks, and a few Italians, 
but not one Englishman more than himself; for,” says he, “ J was 
informed that the King of Hungary, not favouring the reformed religion, 
did give no encouragement to any Protestant Churches to send any 
divines thither. But he did allow there should be some assistants sent 
from Rome,” &c. 

Now it is very true, that at the time mentioned by Brett, the Turks 
and the Hungarians were frequently in the field, and even seven years 
after, A.D. 1657, the former had still possession of Buda. 

Heeren,* speaking of the relations of the East of Europe, says, * A 
more permanent peace might have existed here,” (in Austria, &c.) “ had 
it not been disturbed by the prince of Transylvania and by the Jesuits. 
Any lasting quiet was made almost impossible by the relations of Tran- 
sylvania, whose elective princes were at once vassals of the Porte and of 
Hungary.” “In Hungary, the religious relations produced continual 
excitement ; since the Jesuits were able to make their projects against 
the Protestants agree admirably well with those of the court.” 

As to the wars between the Turks and Hungarians, it appears, that 
the battle of Eszeck was fought in the year 1538; and that, in 1566, 
the Turks reduced Szigeth, where Solyman died in the arms of victory. 
This Szigeth,} then a strong frontier town, is the Seged of Mr. Butler's 
note (p. 35), and not the Szégédin of which I am writing. Eszeck, 
though at some distance from Szégédin, is stil] but a short distance from 
the country in question, but Szigeth is on the upper Theiss, at the ex- 
tremity of the ‘* Campus Cumanorum,” and 120 miles off. 

The town of Szégédin is a strong fortress, built on the Tisza, vis-a-vis 
to the confluence of the Mureschul (or Marosch) and that river; and 
on the edge of the thinly-inhabited plain, which not far to the south is 
traversed by the Kayser Franzen’s Canal (Canal of the Emperor 
Francis), which by a cut, fourteen German, or nearly sixty English 
miles in length, unites the Danube and the Theiss. 

Mr. Butler mentions the county of Bodrog, “ of which Seged is the 
capital,” which makes me quite certain of my position : for although 
about sixty miles to the east of Szégédin are the villages of Bodrog and 
Uj Bodrog (or New Bodrog)—the river Bodrog, passing by the town of 
Bodrog near Tokaj, falls into the Theiss two or three miles above Szigeth. 

There are two degrees of latitude and one of longitude between the 
Bodrog to the south near Szégédin, and the river Bodrog to the north, 
at its junction with the Theiss. It is, therefore, very clear that the 
Seged, or Segedinum of Mr. Butler is Szigeth and not Szégédin. 

{ shall now attempt to shew, that, though both these places are on 
the plain and on the Theiss, the /atter is the place meant by Brett, 
Without entering into particulars respecting the three Cuman tribes, 
of which the Jasz or ‘‘ Jazyges” are one, it may be sufficient to say, 


* “ Political System of Europe and its Colonies.’’ Vol. I. pp. 149, 150. 

+ It is frequently written “‘ Szoged,” which, perhaps, is the the right way. For in 
German the diphthong 6 has oftentimes the sound of the English i, and the terminal d is 
sounded ¢; in Spanish the final d is ¢h, and sometimes in Hungarian also, where Sz las 
the sound of Si, The Slavonic is a very soft language. 
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that I incline to believe that they are of /innish origin; though from 
intermixture with the Hungarians and Turks, their character and lan- 
guage have changed. Those who are curious on the subject, may refer 
to the treatise ‘‘ De Jazygum et Cumanorum initis et moribus,” published 
at Pesth, in 1803. 

Their language is now extinct. Malte-Brun, (Tom. III. p. 481. 1.) 
quoting Thunmann and a Quarterly Reviewer of Adelung, (Vol. X. p. 287) 
says, that the last individual who spake Cuman died in 1770. The 
latter authority also states, that the language of Wallachia, where the 
Jazyges settled in the fourth century, has the Jtalian form. (Quarterly 
Review, Vol. X. p. 281.) The Hungarian language was that which the 
Cuman tribes adopted ; but this language is not much known even now 
in Hungary, and it was only last month, (Dec. 1833,) that the Diet 
determined, that the Hungarian language, being so little known, should 
not be forced upon it by the States, and that the German language 
should be used.* 

It is to be remembered, however, that when Brett visited Hungary, 
not only did the Cumars speak the language of that country, (which 
language is rich in words of a northern sound and shape,) but might 
also retain something of their native Italian-like jargon; and thus in 
the confusion of the time, a foreigner, who spoke not these languages, 
but excelled in /talian, (vide the Narrative, p. 44.) “‘ which the Jews 
frequently discoursed in as their own tongue,” might easily mistake the 
pronunciation of a word, which he evidently knew not how to spell, and 
so have written down “‘ Ajayday or Ageda,” as he has done, for want of 
a better Gazetteer or Directory than his eye or his ear. 

It is to be observed, that the Cumans embraced the Christian faith 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and that, being chiefly Roman 
Catholics, and members of the Greek church, with some Armenians 
amongst them, it is not to be wondered at, that the names of the Saints 
should have been adopted frequently as the designation of their villages 
and towns. 

Now it is impossible not to be struck with the numerous places in 
Hungary, especially in the Cuman district, which are thus dignified. 

The Hungariam word for Saint is Szent; which, contracted for St., 
is written either Szt. or more commonly Sz. 

And thus, not to wander from the banks of the Tisza itself, we find 
upon the maps, Sz. Marton ( St.. Martin )—Sz. Miklos ( St. Michael ) 
—Kis Sz. Gyorgy (Little St. George )—Sz. Jakab ( St. Jacob )—Sz. 
Istvan ( St. Stephen )—Sz. Andras ( St. Andrew )—Sz. Thamas ( St. 
Thomas )—Sz. Peter—Sz. Job, &c. &c.; besides in other parts of the 
district, Sz. Janos—Sz. Ivany—Sz. Mihalyfa—Sz. Imre—Sz. Peterseg 
—Sz. Kereszt—Sz. Gotthard—Sz. Benedik—Sz. Kiraly—Sz. Mihaly 
—z. Anna—Sz. Elek, &c.+ I know, however, that Sz. also com- 
mence many words in Hungarian which have the sound of Si; but the 
common method of marking down the Saints, by the significant initials 


* Sce Letter from Pesth, dated 24th Dec. 1833, in the St. James’s Chronicle of 
7th Jan. 1834. 

+ So fond of Scripture designations were the old colonists of this country, that there 
are two places near Debreczen, called Samson and Abraham. St. George also is much 
patronised, for there are “ Tatar Sz. Gyorgy’’—*“ Also Sz, Gyorgy”—Tapio Gyorgy, 
&e. &e, 
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Sz. may have deceived a more intelligent linguist than Mr. Brett. And 
so, if he should have seen Szégédin, or Szégédi (for it is now written 
both ways), or Szégéde, he might have taken the Sz. as the title of St. 
Egéde, and have used the word, as we now say Petersburgh, without 
hallowing it as the city of St. Peter, simply Eyédi or Egéde. 

Now if it be objected that I have no right to canonize a Saint whom 
the almanacs have never honoured, I may say, that in the north of 
Europe, whence the Cumans originally came, Egede is a very common 
name, and no one can be so ignorant as not to have heard of the famous 
Hans Egede, of whom the Quarterly Review says, that had he been a 
Catholic he ought to have been made a Saint. (Quarterly Review, 
Vol. VII. p. 53.) But, I hope the readers of these remarks will not 
think there is any jugglery in this coincidence. 

Now, nothing would have been easier for the Italian-speaking Mr. 
Brett, in a country where the original language was of the Italian cast, 
to pronounce Egéde, as Ajayday,* or to write it Egeda, from the lips 
of a foreign Jew, or an ignorant peasant or burgher. And, therefore, 
I conclude, that, when all my arguments are considered fairly, it is more 
than probable, that the “ Council of the Jews’ assembled under the 
protection of the fortress, and in the plain of Szégédin on the This, or 
* Theys.” 

The narrative of Brett is so simple in its statement, so agreeable with 
the state of parties at the time alluded to—a state of warfare between 
the Turks and the Hungarians, and a state of great excitement, parti- 
cularly amongst the Jesuits, who were favoured by the King of Hungary 
(in all of which facts history bears out the narrator)—and the place 
(supposed) so conveniently situated for such a Council, on the frontiers 
nearly of Turkey, Greece, and Italy; and by means of the Danube and 
Theiss, $o easy of communication with the East, whence many of the 
Jews came,—that for these reasons I am convinced the statement of Brett 
is authentic. 

The only question remaining to be considered is, how came it to pass, 
that both Turks and Hungarians should agree to allow the assembling 
of the Council. 

Whatever may have prompted the Jews to meet, it is at least certain, 
that they would be favoured by the King of Hungary, under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits, in the hope of converting them to the Romish creed ; 
and it appears from Brett’s narrative, that the Jesuits were, through their 
intrusion and officiousness, the cause why many of the Jews did not 
confess the Christian faith. 

Now the toleration of the Turks may have arisen from various causes 
intermixed. Notwithstanding the character which the followers of 
Mahommed have ever borne, it is certain, that they have from policy, 
or some temporary motive, shewn great forbearance to the Jew as well 
as the Christian ; and when we recollect, that the Mussulman’s religion 
is propagandist, and that as much zeal has been shewn in it for convert- 
ing Jews and Christians as with the Catholics themselves;+ that it 
considers Jesus as a prophet, and in most respects acknowledges Him 


* The Italian equivalents of the letters in the word Egéde, are Ajayada. The ac- 
cents are also on the first and second vowels. 

} Vide Forster’s Mahometanism Unveiled. Vol. IT. p. 475, note 50; also p, 481, 
note 68; and p. 525, note 14. 
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in his true character ; * when we take into account the probable influence 
of the Unitarians, who are numerous in the Cuman country, and who 
have frequently + made overtures to the Turks, we need not be sur- 
prised at a toleration of Isaac by Ishmael, especially when it is known, 
that towards the Jews the Turks have frequently been tolerant beyond 
what might have been expected. But, after all, He who put it into the 
hearts of the Jews to meet, could render all parties favourable to the 
object they had in view. 

The above may be considered by some, laborious trifling ; my object, 
however, has been sincere and single ; and if I have advanced anything 
to establish the authenticity of Mr. Brett’s narrative, I have the 
assurance that I have not, in vain, taken up his defence, even by argu- 
ments to which probability may (whatever my own opinion is) be 
considered by others alone to attach; for his narrative, if true, is of 
no small value to the reflecting Christian. W. B.C. 

eneeaigfinceas 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

Sir,—Many of the Lists which have been published, recommending 
various works to the Clergy, have not been remarkable either for 
arrangement or utility; they might produce a learned, but withal a 
very useless Clergy, as far as the interests of the majority of parishes 


are concerned. 

Valpy’s Greek Testament, 3d. edition. 

Bishop Lloyd’s ditto, Oxford, 12mo, 

Townsend’s Old and New Testament, 
arranged with notes, 4 vols. 

Shuttleworth’s Consistency of Reve- 
lation. 

M‘Ilvaine’s Evidences. 

Welchman on the Articles ; Cam- 
bridge, Latin edition, and as trans- 
lated. 

Burnet on the Articles. 

Wilson’s Thirty-nine Articles Illus- 
trated. 

Clergyman’s Instructor. 

Pearson on the Creed (Dobson’s ed.) 

Parkhurst’s Dictionary, by Rose. 

Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

Randolph's Enchiridion Theologicum. 

Soames’s History of the Reformation. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Hall’s, Owen’s, and Bishop Taylor’s 
Select Works. 

Leighton’s Works. 

Life of Legh Richmond. 

Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 


May the following be proposed ?— 


Bradley's, Griffith's, Milner’s, and Da- 
vies’ Sermons. 

Horne’s Introduction. 

Faber’s Treatise on the Holy Spirit. 

Newton on the Prophecies. 

Keith’s Signs of the Times. 

Faber’s Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 

Gilly’s Waldensian Researches. 

Cunninghame’s Treatise on the 1260 

Days. 

Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism. 
Philpott’s Letters to C. Butler. 
Moshein’s & Milner’s Church History. 
Southey’s Book of the Church. 
Scott’s Essays and Tracts. 

Buck’s Theological Dictionary, by Dr. 

Henderson. 

This, though rather unjust some- 
times towards the Church, is far pre- 
ferable to such trading publications as 
Evans's Book of All Religions, &c. 
Tracts on the Origin and Independence 

of the Ancient British Church, by 

the Bishop of St. David’s (now Sa- 
lisbury), 2d. edition. Rivingtons. 


He who shall collect and digest these volumes, will be, in some 
measure certainly, ‘‘ furnished” for the ministerial office. t 





+ Vide Leslie. Vol. I. p. 206. 


+ 


1 Of the thirty-four books in the above list, twenty-two have been recommended over 


and over again ; nor do we think our unknown correspondent’s list by any means perfect 


for a parochial clergyman. 
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I saw before the throne a countless host 
In white robes elad, of every tribe and tongue ; 
To Thee, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Their songs they raised, their loud hosannas sung. 


Ascribe to Him, they cried, the Lord of light, 
Who sitteth on the bright seraphic throne, 

All praise, dominion, glory, power and might ; 
Great King of kings, to Thee be praise alone. 
Eternal, uncreated, infinite— 

Without beginning, without end of days, 
Maker of all things, source of life and light, 
Great Lord of lords, O, who can tell thy praise! 


Praise ye the Lamb—a spotless off’ring slain 

To ransom sinners and the dead to raise, 

Wash’d in his blood, as kings and priests we reign, 
Sing! ye redeem’d, your great Redeemer’s praise. 
For us he left his perfect bliss above, 

To dwell a stranger on earth’s darksome shore ; 

O, mercy infinite, O, boundless love, 

A servant’s form, a sinner’s death He bore. 


He rose again, triumphant o’er the grave ; 

He brake the prison-doors and set us free ; 
He rose, Salvation’s leader, strong to save, 
Binding in captive chains captivity. 

Glory to Thee, Spirit of truth and love— 
Spirit of comfort, purity, and grace ; 

Thou, from the heaven descending like a dove, 
Didst pour thine unction on thy chosen race. 


Thine are the robes of righteousness we wear— 

Thine are the crowns upon our brows that shine— 

Thine are the palms of triumph that we bear ; 

These gifts, O, Holy Spirit, all were thine. 

Sing, then, to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Your joyous songs—your hallelujahs raise ; 

Angels and saints strive who shall praise Him most, 
Through all Eternity’s unnumber’d days. T. 









——>__- 










HABAKKUK, Cuap. iii. 17. 


Tuovenu the fig-tree shall not flourish, 
Neither fruit be in the vine ; 
Though in the fold the flock shall perish, 
In the stalls the herd shall pine ;— 
Cease thee, Christian, from thy sadness, 
Sing to God with songs of gladness. 
NO. VI, 3c 


VOL. XVI. 
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Lines written in a Foreign Land. 


Thou, by Him, redeemed art 
From sin’s curse, and from the grave ; 
Thou in heaven hast thy part— 
Jesus died thy soul to save. Cease thee, &c. 
He below the angels made thee, 
To become Salvation’s heir ; 
He by streams of life shall lead thee, 
Where is bliss beyond compare. Cease then, &c. 


>. 


WRITTEN IN A FOREIGN LAND, WHERE THERE WAS NO 


PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


O, wHeEn so dear to Judah's pride 
Was Zion’s holy seat, 

As when, by swift Euphrates’ stream, 
They laved their captive feet ? 


How lovely then that land they’d left— 
The land of song and mirth, 

Where Salem, as a widow reft, 
Her bulwarks bowed to earth! 


O, then what love, what zeal they felt 
For great Jehovah’s name, 

Who in Shekinah’s brightness dwelt, 
Between the cherubs’ flame! 


Then mused they on offended Heaven, 
Whose anger long had slept— 

His prophets slain, his warnings given— 
And smote their breasts and wept. 

** God of our fathers ! (such their cry) 

For their sakes, not for ours, spare ; 

Look down in pity ere we die— 

God of our fathers, hear our prayer ! 


** For infidels thine house have trod, 
Each chalice of the Lord profan’d ; 

Thrown down the altars of our God, 
Or with unhallow’d offerings stain’d. 


* Yet, though Thou wilt that Salem mourn, 
That Zion’s daughters captive be, 

Yet, well we know thy wrath will turn, 
And Israel once again be free. 


** And as of yore, in Egypt’s land, 
Thou heard the groanings of our race, 
So faith instructs that thou wilt stand 
Our Saviour in the day of grace.” 





Thus, by Euphrates’ monarch-stream, 
The bards of Israel wept ; 
Their harps responded to the theme 
By plaintive zephyrs swept. T. 
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ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. XIV.——-THE ORGAN AT ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, COLEMAN STREET. 


Tue organ at the church of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, was built 
by an artist of the name of Avery, in 1775; and has always been 
esteemed, by those who are versed in the organic craft, as the best 
of this builder’s make in London. His master-piece is that in 
Carlisle Cathedral, which was erected about thirty years after. The 
general character of Avery’s iystruments is, that they combine quantity 
with quality in every department; the compound stops being very 
brilliant and sprightly, and the reeds rich and quick in their speech, 
which is a matter of the first importance to the performer. We regret 
that we are unable to speak so well of the builder as of his organs. In 
early life he met with great patronage and encouragement ; but after a 
time he became dissolute in his habits, and unprincipled in his conduct,* 
which so incapacitated him for business, that it has been generally ob- 
served that the instruments built by him in his latter days were in every 
way inferior to his first productions. From his ill-conduct which he 
manifested towards his friends he was deserted by them ; and, becoming 
an outcast from respectable society, ended his days ina prison.t So 
true is it that genius, without common sense and good principle,’ is of 
little avail. 

The organ at St. Stephen’s contains the following stops :— 

GREAT ORGAN. 4 Fifteenth. 
5 Cremona. 
Stop Diapason. 
Open ditto. 285 pipes. 
Principal. 
Twelfth. SWELL. 
Fifteenth. : 
Sexquialtra. 3 ranks. 1 Stop Diapason. 
Mixture. 2 ranks. 2 Open ditto. 


Trumpet. 3 Principal. 
Clarion. 4 Hautboy. 


10 Cornet. 5 ranks. 5 Trumpet. 
— 6 Cornet. 3 ranks. 


829 pipes. 


DOONAN WH 


: 272 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. Choir, 285 ditto. 
Great organ, 829 ditto. 
1 Stop Diapason. ota 
2 Flute. Total number of pipes 1386 
3 Principal. aemenes 








* Avery, in his latter days, was in the habit of taking (or borrowing, as he called 
it,) the pipes from the organs he had formerly built, and putting them into other 
organs, and without any intention whatever of returning them. He has been known 
to use the same pipes in several organs. Sometimes he has succeeded in getting the 
money first, and then the parties were always compelled to employ another builder 
to finish the instrument. When such conduct as this became known, he was a 
ruined man. The organs at Carlisle Cathedral, and at Quebec Chapel, Mary-le-bone, 
together with several others, were all finished by other builders. 

+ Avery died in Giltspur Street Prison, and was taken from thence to his grave. 
He lies buried in the north ground of St. Sepulchre’s church-yard, close to the wall, 
and in a line with the organ of that church ; his funeral expenses being defrayed by 
a subscription amongst his own workmen. 
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The compass of the great and choir organs is from G G to E in alt, 
57 notes; that of the swell, from fiddle G to E in alt, 34 notes. Up 
to the present period, the quality of tone in this instrument has been 
preserved entire; but the late partial repair has been done, as we think, 
without either improving the reed stops or any other part of the organ. 
Notwithstanding the new horizontal bellows the wind is very unsteady, 
which was not the case during the existence of the old diagonal ones. 
This instrument has a set of German pedals, but we do not find that it has 
any of the modern improvements, such as composition pedals, coupling 
stops, Venetian swell, or pedal pipes, which we think it wants. These 
additions would improve the organ generally, and enrich the chorus, 
which still wants more weight in the bass. The late organist, Mr. 
Groombridge,* was rather scrupulous about modern improvements : 
his saying was, “ Let well alone,” which we think would have been pru- 
dently attended to before the late repair. 





LAW REPORT. 


~ 


No. XXVI.—ON THE RIGHT OF REMOVING TOMB STONES. 





Ex-parte, the Vicar of A-—. 
CASE. 
In the month of May, 1831, Lancelot 


Francis, a Roman Catholic Priest, of 


the parish of A——, was buried in the 
church-yard of that parish in the usual 
manner. In September, 1832, with- 
out any communication having been 
made to the Vicar, the Roman Catho- 
lic Priest of the neighbouring village 
caused a tomb-stone to be erected 
over the grave of Lancelot Francis, 
bearing the following inscription— 
“ Catholic Pastor of this Parish;”— 
and shortly after left 2s. 6d., the ac- 
custoumed fee, at the vicarage, which 
was retained by the Vicar. The ob- 
jectionable inscription escaped the 
Vicar’s notice some time; and there 
only being one stone-mason near, and 
he being a Roman Catholic, seven or 
eight months were suffered to elapse 
before the Vicar took any step to re- 
move the inscription. About twelve 


months after the stone was placed, 
the Vicar caused the inscription to be 
altered thus: “ Roman Catholic Pas- 
tor in this Parish.” The Vicar is now 
threatened with legal proceedings 
being instituted against him for alter- 
ing this inscription, and requests your 
opinion. 

Whether he has not power to pre- 
vent tomb-stones being erected in his 
church-yard, and also a discretion as 
to the inscriptions to be engraven 
thereon; and if so, whether the ac- 
ceptance of the fee, as above stated, 
will be considered to prevent the ex- 
ercise of such right. (See Spooner v. 
Brewster, 3 Bingham Co. Litt. 18 b.) 
Assuming that you are of opinion that 
the Ordinary has full power to prevent 
the erection of any tombstone, and to 
remove the same, or erase any offensive 
inscription, do you consider his right 
in this case can in any degree be pre- 
judiced by the before-stated act of the 
Vicar ? — And whether, in the event 





_* He was organist at St. John, Hackney, and St. Stephen, Coleman-street, and 
died at an advanced age, about seven years ago. He always spoke in such exalted 
terms of Avery's organs, that it might be justly said, “ he reverenced them.” He 
preferred, he said, the organ at Coleman-street to that at Hackney, on account of 


the brilliancy of the compound stops. Mr. Groombridge was universally allowed to 
be a most chaste and correct organist ; 


few equalled—none excelled him. 


; in his accompaniment of the psalmody, 


















of the Vicar satisfying the offended 
parties by reinstating the tombstone 
to its original state, the Ordinary 
might not immediately cause it to be 
removed from the church-yard, or the 
inscription to be altered ? (See Hopper 
v. Davis, 1 Lee’s Ecc. Cases 240.) 


OPINION. 


1. Iam of opinion that the Vicar 
has mistaken his course upon the pre- 
sent occasion. If a tombstone was 
erected in the church-yard without 
his consent, his proper remedy was to 
apply to the Ecclesiastical Court to 
cause it to be removed, which, I ap- 

rehend the Court would not have 
en to do. Such also should be 
his course, if an improper inscription 
was engraved on any tombstone ; but 
in this case the Vicar takes the law 
into his own hands; at the same time, 
I doubt if he would have been ame- 
nable if he had not taken a fee; for 
this case is very different from that of 
Spooner and Brewster, where the 
stone was removed by a mere wrong- 
doer. The circumstance, however, of 
having taken the fee, I think is con- 
clusive against the Vicar, averring 
that the stone was placed without his 
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consent, and coupled with the lapse of 
time, will prevent his justifying the 
act done by his own exclusive autho- 
rity. 

2. I am of opinion, that the right 
of the Ordinary is not prejudiced by 
the act of the Vicar; for I think— 
and I conceive the position established 
by all the cases—that the Ordinary, 
that is, the Ecclesiastical Court exer- 
cising Ordinary authority, has a full 
right to cause any tomb-stone to be 
abated, or any inscription erased, 
which to that Court may appear im- 
proper or injurious, provided it was 
not erected in virtue of a faculty. 
This power, if not exercised with due 
discretion, may be corrected on ap- 
peal. Such was the case of Hopper 
and Davis cited. So in this case, if 
the Vicar were to satisfy the offended 
party, and reinstate the inscription, I 
am of opinion, it is possibly compe- 
tent to the Ecclesiastical Court, pro- 
vided it deemed it right so to do, to 
cause the stone to be removed, or the 
inscription altered. 

STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 


Doctors’ Commons, 
Dec. 18, 1833. 
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CHURCH 
S.P.C.K.—LINCOLNS-IN N-FIELDS. 


THE following Resolutions were 
agreed to at a Special General Meet- 
ing of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, on Friday, the 
2d of May, 1834, His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY, Pre- 
sident of the Society, in the Chair. 
The attendance was extremely nu- 
merous. Nine Bishops were present ; 
nearly one hundred gentlemen re- 
mained on the staircase, and numbers 
left for want of gaining admission. 

1. That a Tract Committee be 
appointed, consisting of seven members 
of the Society. 

2. That all questions relating to 
books and tracts be referred to such 
Tract Committee, in like manner as 


SOCIETIES. 


they are now referred to the Standing 
Committee. 

3. That such Committee be autho- 
rized to procure and recommend addi- 
tional books and tracts, for the use of 
this Society, in like manner as is now 
done by the Standing Committee. 

4. Thatthe Rev.Dr.D’Oyly, the Rev. 
Dr. Dealtry, the Rev. Mr. Baker, the 
Rev. Mr. Cunningham, the Rev. Mr. 
Lonsdale, the Rev. Mr. Rose, and the 
Rev. Mr. Ward, be such Tract Com- 
mittee ; to be aided by a Council of 
not less than five Bishops, to be nomi- 
nated by His Grace the President, 
and to be referred to on all occasions 
of difficulty or doubt arising in the 
said Committee of seven, whose power 
of recommending books and tracts to 
the ballot of the Board shall be limited 
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to such as, after notice to the Council, 
have not been objected to by the 
Episcopal Referees: and such Com- 
mittee shall not propose to the Board 
to suffer any book or tract on the 
Society’s Catalogue to remain out of 
print, or to be removed from the 
Catalogue, until the consent of the 
——— Referees has been obtained. 

5. That it be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee to consider and report 
upon the period during which the 
appointment of the present Tract 
Committee shall continue; and also 
upon the best method of appointing 
such a Committee in future; and 
upon any other measures which may 
be necessary for the effectual discharge 
of the duties with which the Tract 
Committee are entrusted. 

Agreed unanimously, that the cor- 
dial thanks of this meeting be offered 
to His Grace the President, for his 
courteous and christian-like conduct 
in the Chair. 


S.P.G.—DIOCESE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


ALLUSION was made, in the last 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, to the 
effect which the removal of the an- 
nual Parliamentary Grant from the 
S.P.G.F.P. was likely to have upon 
the late flourishing university institu- 
tion at Windsor, in Nova Scotia, 
where candidates for holy orders in 
that diocese bad been wont to receive 
their ministerial education and their 
degrees, and whereexhibitions, founded 
by that Society, have very mainly 
contributed to the support of fit candi- 
dates for orders, earl they could be 
sent, where many of them are now 
faithfully labouring, into the missionary 
field. 

The last two numbers of the 
“ Churchman,” a religious periodical 
published at New York, in the United 
States of America, which have reached 
England, convey the information that 
a candidate for holy orders, in the 
diocese of Nova Scotia, had removed 
into the United States of America 
that he might receive the benefit of 
his theological education in the ad- 
mirable theological seminary of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
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has been established in New York, 
chiefly through the influence and in- 
strumentality of the great and good 
Bishop Hobart. 

Every English Churchman must 
rejoice to find that Churchmen there 
are awake to the importance of uniting 
religious with their other instruction 
in their seminaries ; and that, since a 
minute doctrinal religious education 
is impracticable upon the comprehen- 
sive scheme, they have the wisdom to 
effect their object, as Presbyterians 
and others do, through colleges and 
seminaries which are strictly sectarian 
or denominational. The increasing 
reputation of this and of the other 
theological schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, must, 
also, delight every Churchman on 
this side of the Atlantic ; and we wish 
them multiplied, and all filled to 
overflowing, with pupils of piety and 
promise ; but we could not read the 
above notice without emotion. When 
Churchmen hear read, as they do, of 
one and another missionary’s leaving 
our own Colonial Church in British 
North America (the supply of whose 
Clergy is, notoriously, lamentably in- 
adequate), and joining the sister 
Church in the United States; and 
when they trace up this, as they do 
the fact of any young candidate for 
orders going to reside for education in 
America (whence, in all probability, 
he will never return,—so great is the 
want of Clergy there also) to the ob- 
stacles which the Church in our own 
Colonies has met; and when it is 
known that the precarious state of 
the Church, and the uncertainty of the 
maintenance of the Clergy, has occa- 
sioned several very promising youths 
who were about to enter orders in 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
and the Canadas, to alter their holy 
intention,—the thought comes across 
the mind of the English Churchman, 
that the withdrawing of that parlia- 
mentary grant from the S. P.G.F.P., 
and the breaking up of those solemn 
engagements which former Govern- 
ments had made to that Society, is an 
instance of most atrocious niggardli- 
ness on the part of those, whoever 
they may be, who may have recom- 
mended it. Surely, if the possession 

















of those colonies be of any value to 
the mother-country, policy, at least, 
would seem to recommend that the 
members of the Church there, who 
are utterly unable to support the 
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teachers of religion for themselves, 
should enjoy the means of that worship 
which has hitherto linked them closer 
far than any other tie to this, the land 
of their fathers ! 


INDIA. 


Tue following Pastoral Letter was, 
in July last, addressed to the native 
Churches and Missionaries in Southern 
India, by the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
upon which, a private communication, 
which we have just received from 
Trichinopoly, has the following re- 
mark: “ Our good Bishop has lately 
sent a very decided order to Madras, 
to do away with the distinction of 
caste among the native Christians, 
which some religious people regret, 
because they think, as this prejudice 
is so deeply rooted in the native mind, 
and is one of so many years’ standing, 
that the effort, all at once to do away 
with the least observance of it, may 
tend to keep them heathens; but the 
result remains to be proved.” We 
know that the views of Bishop Heber 
coincided with the above, as appears 
from a letter dated March 21, 1826, 
to the Rev. D. Schreivogel. The de- 
cision of the present Bishop is, how- 
ever, a bold one, and we hope his 
expectations will be fully realized, 
and his labours amply rewarded. 


CASTE AMONG NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


To the Reverend Brethren, the Mis- 
sionaries in the Diocese of Calcutta, 
and flocks gathered by their labours, 
or entrusted to their care. 


Palace, Calcutta, July 5, 1833. 


REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN.—Having 
heard that some usages of an unfavour- 
able nature prevail in certain of the 
native Churches, and more particularly 
in the southern parts of the peninsula, I 
am led by the obligations of my sacred 
office to deliver to you this my paternal 
opinion and advice. My honoured and 
revered predecessors in this See, now 
with God, laboured to abate the incon- 
veniences to which I allude. And I am 
much relieved in discharging my own 
share of this duty, by the memorials of 
their previous admonitions which I have 
had the opportunity of consulting. Their 





abstinence from any official interference 
ought to have commended their advice 
to your cheerful acquiescence, and to 
have superseded the necessity of my 
now entering upon the subject. But as 
their forbearance and kindness have 
failed to produce the desired effect, you 
will not be surprised, if I feel compelled, 
as the Pastor and Bishop of souls, under 
Christ our Lord, in this diocese, to pre- 
scribe to you what seems to me essential 
to the preservation of the purity of the 
christian faith amongst you. 

The unfavourable usages to which I 
refer arise, as I understand, from the 
distinction of castes. These castes are 
still retained — customs in the public 
worship of Almighty God, and even in 
the approach to the altar of the Lord, 
are derived from them—the refusal of 
acts of common humanity often follow— 
processions at marriages and other relics 
of heathenism are at times preserved— 
marks on the countenance are sometimes 
borne —envy, hatred, pride, alienation 
of heart, are too much engendered—the 
discipline and subjection of the flock to 
its Shepherd are frequently violated— 
combinations to oppose the lawful and 
devout directions of the missionaries are 
formed. In short, under the name of 
Christianity, half the evils of paganism 
are retained. 

These various instances of the effects 
of the one false principle, the retention 
of caste—might be multiplied. They 
differ, no doubt, in different places. In 
some stations they are slight and few ; 
in others, numerous and dangerous. 
Many, many native congregations are, 
as I trust, free from them altogether. 
Many have nearly accomplished their 
removal. I speak therefore generally, 
as the reports have reached me; I throw 
no blame on individuals, whether mini- 
sters or people. It is to the system that 
my present remarks apply; and it is in 
love I proceed to give my decision. 

The distinction of castes, then, must 
be abandoned, decidedly, immediately, 
finally ; and those who profess to belong 
to Christ must give this proof of their 
having really “put off, concerning the 
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former conversation, the old, and having 
put on the new man” in Christ Jesus. 
The gospel recognizes no distinctions 
such as those of castes, imposed by a 
heathen usage, bearing in some respects 
a supposed religious obligation, con- 
demning those in the lower ranks to 
perpetual abasement, placing an immov- 
able barrier against all general advance 
and improvement in society, cutting 
asunder the bonds of human fellowship 
on the one hand, and preventing those 
of christian love, on the other. Such 
distinctions, I say, the gospel does not 
recognize. On the contrary, it teaches 
us, that * God hath made of one blood 
all the nations of men:” it teaches us 
that whilst “ the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon 
them,” it must not be so amongst the fol- 
lowers of Christ: but that, “ whosoever 
will be great amongst them is to be their 
minister, and whosoever will be chief 
amongst them, is to be their servant: 
even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 

The decision of the apostle is, accord- 
ingly, most express. ‘* There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.”” For if the strong separation 
between the holy nation and the Gen- 
tiles, which was imposed by God him- 
self, and had subsisted from the first 
legation of Moses, was abolished, and 
the wall of division dug down, and all 
the world placed on one common footing 
under the gospel; how much more are 
heathen subdivisions, arising trom the 
darkness of an unconverted and idola- 
trous state, and connected in so many 
ways with the memorials of polytheism, 
to be abolished ! 

Yet more conclusive, if possible, is 
the holy apostle’s language in anether 
epistle :—‘* Seeing ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds: and have put 
on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that 
created him: where ” (in which transi- 
tion, when this mighty change has taken 
place) “ there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian, Seythian, bond nor free; but 
Christ is all, and in all.” So over- 
whelming is the flood by which all petty 
distinctions of nation, caste, privilege, 
rank, climate, position in civilization are 
effaced, and one grand distinction sub- 
stituted—viz. that between those who are 


renewed after the image of God, and 
those who remain in the state of fallen 
nature. 

. * ° * « * 

I am confirmed in my decision by two 
circumstances, the one, that in Bengal 
no distinction of castes is known amongst 
the converts—it is renounced in the very 
first instance: the other that apostasies 
to heathenism have been of late but too 
frequent in the congregations where the 
distinction is permitted to remain. 

In the practical execution, however, 
of the present award, dear brethren, 
much wisdom and charity, united with 
firmness, will be requisite. 

1. The catechumens preparing for 
baptism, must be informed by you of the 
Bishop’s decision, and must be gently 
and tenderly advised to submit to it. 
Of course, the Minister informs the 
Bishop or Archdeacon a week previously 
to the intended baptism of each convert, 
agreeably to the directions given by my 
honoured predecessor, in his charge de- 
livered at Madras, in November, 1830; 
and this will afford an opportunity for 
each particularcase being well considered. 

2. The children of native Christians 
will, in the next place, not be admitted 
to the holy communion without this 
renunciation of castes—their previous 
education being directed duly to this, 
amongst other duties of the christian 
religion, no material difficulties will, as 
I trust, arise here. 

3. With respect to the adult Christians 
already admitted to the holy communion, 
I should recommend that their preju- 
dices and habits be so far consulted as 
not to insist on an open, direct, renun- 
ciation of caste. The execution of the 
award in the case of all new converts 
and communicants will speedily wear 
out the practice. 

4. In the mean time, it may suffice 
that overt acts which spring from the 
distinction of castes, be at once, and 
finally, discontinued in the Church; 
whether places in the Church be con- 
cerned, or the manner of approach to 
the Lord’s table, or processions in mar- 
riages, or marks on the forehead made 
with paint or mixture, or differences of 
food or dress—whatever be the overt 
acts, they must, in the Church, and so 
far as the influence of the Minister goes, 
be at once abandoned. 

5. Subjection im all lawful things to 
the Ministers and Pastors set over them, 
must, further, accompany this obedience 
to the gospel. The resistance to due 
discipline, the tumults, the slanders, the 
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spirit of insubordination, the discontent 
of which [ hear such painful tidings, 
must be renounced; and the temper of 
evangelical piety and obedience, accord- 
ing to the word of Christ, must be cul- 
tivated. 

6. The only effectual means, dear 
brethren, Missionaries and Pastors of 
the native congregations, of restoring the 
simplicity and purity of the gospel, is to 
preach and live yourselves more fully 
according to the grace of the New Tes- 
tament. The union of scriptural doc- 
trine with holy consistency of conduct, 
is the secret of all revivals of the decayed 
piety of Churehes. 

* * ° o * * 

Full of love to you all is the heart 
which dictates these lines. 1 long to be 
able myself to visit you, and see the 
effects of this my pastoral letter upon 
you. Think me not too harsh, severe, 
or rigid. God knows the tenderness 
with which I would cherish you, as a 
nurse cherisheth her children. It is that 
very tenderness which induces me to 
grieve you for a moment, that you may 
attain everlasting consolation. Faithless 
is the shepherd wha sees the wolf coming, 
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and fleeth, and leaveth the sheep. So 
would be the bishop, who, hearing of the 
enemy of souls ravaging amongst you, 
shunned, from a false delicacy, to warn 
you of the danger. Rather, brethren, 
both ministers and people, I trust that 
my God will give an entrance to his 
word, by however weak and unworthy 
an instrument, into your hearts. Rather, 
I hope you will be ready, before you 
read these lines, “ to put away from 
you”’ these practices, which weaken your 
strength, and dishonour the “ holy name 
wherewith you are called.” *¢ Yes,’ let 
each one say, ‘It is the voice of the 
good Shepherd that we hear—we will 
follow the call—we will rejoice to re- 
nounce for Christ's sake our dearest 
objects of atlection—we will offer our 
Isaac upon the altar—we will give up 
ourselves without reserve, not only in 
these instances, but in every other, to 
Him who hath “ lived, and died, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living.’’’ 

To the grace of this adorable Saviour 
I commend you, and am,—Your faithful 
Brother, 


(Signed) Danrev Catcutta. 
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Domestic.—If we were asked what 
was the cause of dissent ? we should 
reply, the desire of schismatics to de- 
prive those “ who minister about holy 
things” of any share of the sacrifice, 
by which Scripture declares they shall 
live. 

If the question were, what are the 
objects of dissent? we should answer : 
The plunder of the Church, and de- 
filement of the Sanctuary. 

If its effects are demanded, but one 
solution remains — Infidelity, or the 
substitution of human theories for the 
revealed will of God. 

To the above précis we request the 
peculiar and undivided attention of 
our readers, as they are suggested by 
the proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament. In the Lords, the 
Chancellor, the sworn defender of the 
Church of England, has propounded 
two measures relating to a reform in 
the Establishment—in the concoction 
of which he has not condescended to 
communicate, directly or indirectly, 

VoL. XVI. NO. VI. 


with the Bench of Bishops—and these 
two measures relate exclusively to the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the spiritual 
Peers. What does my Lord Brougham 
know of pluralities, or non-residence ¢ 
Absolutely nothing, but what he learns 
from his pious friends, the “ infidels 
and heretics” of dissent. It may be 
said that our epithets are strong— 
but are these times to falter upon a 
phrase, or wrangle about a word? 
The house of God is surrounded by 
toes—the doors of the ark of our cove- 
nant are threatened with assault—the 
modern Belshazzars unblushingly ad- 
vocate the desecration of the vessels 
dedicated to the service of the living 
God—Jesus Christ is pronounced, by 
one class of patriots to be an im- 
postor — whilst another class of the 
perusers of the Penny Magazine and 
the Tracts of the “ Society for the 
Confusion ot Useful Knowledge,” de- 
nounce hell as a fable, and the 
ministers of the gospel as © knaves 
and cheats.” The Yahoo Howitt 
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raves about the “ beggarly elements of 
State creeds;” and the “ brawling 
Binney, that bellows and _bawls,” 
curses the Established Church as the 
enemy of salvation!!! 

And, although the Church of Eng- 
land has no representatives in the 
Lower House, and but a fraction in 
the Upper—although the idea of ad- 
mitting the eligibility of Clergymen, 
who had no official charge, to a seat 
in Parliament was laughed at by an 
assembly of professed Christians —al- 
though our Convocation is denied us, 
and our temple dismantled of her 
outworks, yet the Emancipation Bill 
for the Jews is carried in the House 
of Commons; and Rabbi Iscariot 
may soon introduce a bill for the 
abolition of the Religion of the Naza- 
rine whom he crucified !!!! 

Is this language too strong? We say 
boldly, No. The first act of the Re- 
formed House of Commons, in Wahit- 
sun-week, 1834, when it might have 
been supposed that these pious patriots, 
and christian legislators, were cele- 
brating one of the most profound mys- 
teries of our holy faith, was to admit 
the Jews to a seat in the Legislature— 
to admit the proclaimed enemies of 
Christianity, the descendants of the 
unholy tribe of assassins who slew the 
Lord of Life, to a place within the 
Sanctuary. Their next act was, in 
effect, to vote the observance of the 
Sabbath a nuisance. Faugh! faugh!! 

Russia.—It really is delightful to 
turn from the contemplation of such 
disgusting and abominable sayings and 
doings to a country, where, if the re- 
ligion does not appear so pure, it at 
least is respected— where, if the tenets 
of the national faith do not, in our 
opinion, accord so strictly with the 
canon of Scripture, as received by Pro- 
testants, at all events, Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics, are not encou- 
raged to insult the established faith. 

These observations force themselves 
upon us by the accounts of the cere- 
monial of the administration of the 
oath to the Grand Duke Alexander, 
heir apparent to the Russian throne, 
which appears to have been very mag- 
nificent and impressive. The emperor 
and empress, and all the court, were 
vresent, and the young duke was led 
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by the emperor to the desk, on which 
the New Testament was placed; and 
then he swore, “ Faithfully to serve 
the emperor, my father, in all things, 
even to the last drop of my blood, 
and to maintain, to the best of my 
ower, all the rights and privileges of 
Fis Imperial Majesty; and, as suc- 
cessor to the throne of all the Russias, 
as well as of Poland and Fiuland, to 
maintain, in full force and unimpaired, 
all the ordinances respecting the suc- 
cession to the throne and family in- 
stitutions which are contained in the 
laws of the empire, as I shall have to 
answer to God in his last judgment. 
O Lord God, the Father and King of 
kings, teach, enlighten, and guide me 
in the great work that awaits me! 
send down thy Holy Spirit, that I may 
comprehend what is pleasing in thy 
sight, and conformable to thy com- 
mandments. Into thy hand I give 
my heart. Amen.” 

He was much affected while reading 
the latter portion of the prayer. He 
may have, indeed, a great part to play 
on the theatre of the world, and the 
happiness and misery of millions upon 
millions will depend upon him. May 
he labour to deserve that the prayer, 
which we doubt not he uttered with 
all the sincerity of a youthful heart, 
be heard with favour! The remainder 
of the ceremony was solemn and 
affecting. 

Spain and PortuGaL.—In_ the 
former country Zumalacarreguy con- 
tinues bravely: and successfully to 
maintain the interests of his legitimate 
sovereign, despite the disgraceful 
league entered into between France, 
England, Portugal, and Spain ; whilst, 
in the latter, King Miguel’s cause is 
gaining ground. The rebel general- 
issimo, Don Pedro, has so thoroughly 
disgusted the foreign troops, that the 
majority of the British officers have 
resigned; having, in this instance, 
followed the example of that distin- 
guished officer,GeneralAnthony Bacon, 
who, with characteristic honour, re- 
fused to serve under a man who had 
violated every public and _ private 
pledge, and proved himself destitute 
of all principle. 

Betcium.— The family of King 
Leopold are plunged into the deepest 











distress by the sudden death of the 
Duke of Brabant, the heir-apparent to 
the throne. 

FRANCE.— Lafayette is dead; and 
the Parisians have been indulging 
their national bias, in splendid funeral 
processions, orations, encomiums, &c. 
&c. Louis Philippe, we believe, is 
in existence, but seldom spoken of. 


University, Ecclesiastical, and Parochial Intelligence. 


Tue Cotonies.-The West Indies 
at present continue politically tranquil ; 


but in St. Vincent there have been 
several severe shocks of an earth- 
quake, which has done considerable 
injury. 

IRELAND.—The Lord of Misrule 
still reigns. 
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SAINTS’ DAYS, &c 


AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 


CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 


JUNE, 1834. 


SUBJECT OF SERMONS. 





Bp. Mant. 


ST. BARNABAS, 
(Jumnell.) ... 


—_ 4 


Bp. Conybeare. II. 43. 
Bp. Sherlock. Dis. XV. 


Scriptural Essays. II. 149.5 


R. Nelson. Chap. XXV. 


! 

| Biographical Notices, p. 287. 

{ Contention betweeen Paul and Bar- 

nabas. 

Observations upon the Life, and Illus- 
trations of the Service appointed for 
St. Barnabas. 

Observation of the Festival. 





Bp. Mant. 


—_ 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST, 
(Jume 24.). ... 


~— 


Scriptural Essays. II. 166. 
J.C. Franks, Prize Essay. 
Bp. Weston. IT. 49. 

Bp. Van Mildert. II. 19. 


Dr. A. B. Evans. 1. 


Biographical Notices, p. 319. 

On the Nativity of the Baptist. 

The ‘* Baptism of John.” 

The Dignity of the Baptist’s Office. 

The Divine Mission of the Baptist. 

The Character and Example of John 
Baptist. 





| Bp. Mant. 


H. Blunt. 





ST. PETER, (June 29.) . | 
‘ 








Scriptural Essays. I]. 184. 


Mr. John Hales. 116. 

| R. Nelson. Chap. XXVII. 
Dr. M. Hole. IV. 
Dr. G. Stanhope. IV. 364. J 


157. i] 


Biographical Notices, p. 345. 

Observations on the Life of St. Peter, 
and upon the Services appointed for 
the Festival. 

Lectures on the History of St. Peter. 

On St. Peter's Fall. 

A general Account of St. Peter. 


On the Liturgy, Epistles, and Gospel. 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. James Mayor. — The Rev. James Mayor, M.A. Vicar of Avebury and 
Buckland, Wilts, has received a very elegant silver teapot, ‘‘as a mark of respect 
and gratitude from his late parishioners of Gussage All Saints, Dorset.” 











Rev. Tuomas Bistanp. — The congregation of St. Paul’s, Winchmore Hill, 
Middlesex, have presented to the Rev. Thomas Bisland, M. A. of Balliol College, 
and Rector of Hartley Manditt, Hants, a very handsome piece of plate, together 
with a valuable collection of books, as a manifestation of their appreciation of his 
services while Minister of the Chapel. The poorer members of the congregation 
had previously begged his acceptance of a Bible, as a small tribute of their affec- 
tionate regard. 
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Rev. T. L. Worsutr.—The parishioners of Mendlesham have presented to their 
Curate, the Rev. T. L. Worship, an elegant piece of plate, in the form of a silver 
waiter, in testimony of the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties, and for his kind 
and charitable conduct during a residence of fifteen years. 





Rev. Joun Parry.—On Monday last a deputation from the congregation of 
St. John’s, Bethnal-green, waited upon their late Minister, the Rev. John Parry, 
late Fellow of Brasennose College, and Rector of St. John of Wapping, and pre- 
sented him with a very handsome silver salver. 


Rev. WittiaM Betrripce.—A service of plate was presented, on Tuesday last, 
to the Rev. William Bettridge, minister of St. Paul’s, Southampton, on his quitting 
England for a station at Blandford, in Upper Canada. 





Rev. Sir H. Oakey, Bart.—A beautiful piece of plate has been presented to the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Oakley, Bart., on his retirement from the vicarage of Ealing, and 
promotion to the deanery of Bocking, “ as a token of respect and affection of his late 
parishioners, and in furtherance of an unanimous resolution of the vestry.” 


—@ —— 


Lapye Cuaret.—We have just read an excellent article in the “ Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine,” on the Ladye Chapel, St. Saviour’s, and the contemplated destruction 
of the London Churches; and gladly would we have transcribed many of its obser- 
vations to our pages, had we space. To our surprise, we learn, that T. Saunders, 
Esq. who was so active in the restoration of that “ pure and elegant design of early 
pointed architecture,” as he is in every good work, should still be in advance of more 
than 11002. beyond the subscriptions received. Surely the bare statement of such a 
fact will be readily met by a conservative and enlightened public. 








ALL Sours, Bricuton.—The New Church of All Souls, Brighton, built by volun- 
tary subscription, for free open use of the poor, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Chichester. 


Sr. Asarn’s CATHEDRAL.—The splendid organ, built by Mr. Hill, was opened on 
the 20th of April. The Dean and Chapter presented the old organ to the parish 
Church, 


ARCHDEACON WILLIs.—We regret to learn, that the Venerable Archdeacon 
Willis, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, bas been most alarmingly indisposed; and that his 
lady, after a fortnight of incessant anxiety in nursing him, sunk under exhaustion, 
and died on the 11th of April. 


Scottisu DecLaratTion.—We understand that a Declaration is in course of 
signature among the Bishops and Clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, having 
for its object the announcement of sympathy, on the part of this venerable body, 
with the Church of England, in its present state of danger and distress. After the 
signatures have been completed, it is intended that the declaration shall be formally 
presented by the Scottish Primus to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CLERGY or FraNce.—The following is a statement of the ordinations, &c. of 
the clergy in France during the last four years :— 


Ordained. Priests. Deacons. Sub- Deacons. Priests died. 
1830 .... 2387 1553 1923 1212 
BGR) ». +.c.6, 2 1895 1854 1055 
1833 .... 2125 1702 1834 1262 
1833 .... 1933 1700 1694 1045 


The number of students in the seminaries were :—grand seminaries, (1832), 9,507 ; 
(1833), 8,670. Secondary schools, (1832), 15,623; (1833,) 12,910. 
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Tue Biessincs or THE VoLUNTARY System, as advocated by Messrs. 
Binney, Bennett, James, and Co,— On Sunday, May 18, a scene most dis- 
graceful to the chief actors, and most derogatory to the honour of the Christian 
Church, was enacted in the Tabernacle, Moortields. At a quarter before ten 
(three-quarters of an hour before the time of commencing the service), the 
soi-disant trustees assembled, and put the Rev. Mr. Mulley, of Mark’s-gate, 
into the pulpit, and the clerk into the desk, they themselves, with John Wilks, 
Esq., M. P. at their head, taking their station at the bottom of the pulpit stairs. At 
the usual hour the congregation assembled, and were evidently much disappointed 
to find a stranger in the pulpit. Mr. Bateman, as the friend of Mr. Campbell, who 
is the regular minister, proceeded to the pulpit to serve Mr. Mulley with a written 
notice, to the effect that Mr. Campbell was there, and ready to do his duty. 
Mr. Campbell then presented himself, but was immediately repelled by the trustees, 
and it appeared that if he had attempted to ascend the pulpit, they would have 
given him in charge to some policemen who, under the orders of an attorney 
(Mr. Wilks’s son) and his two clerks, were in attendance in the vestry. Upon this 
he turned to Mr. Wilks, and said, “ If your father was here, Sir, would he not weep ?” 
Mr. Selby, who is one of Mr. Campbell’s principal friends, expostulated with 
Mr. Wilks, who answered that he could not help it; that if Mr. Campbell had any 
legal claim, he might assert it; things must take their course. In the meantime 
Mr. Campbell withdrew, and having disrobed himself, took his seat in the body of 
the chapel. 

The conflict now began. The clerk attempted to give out the hymn; Mr. Mulley 
attempted to preach; but the congregation, exasperated on perceiving that their 
chosen pastor had been refused admission to his own pulpit, drowned the voices 
of both Minister and clerk by their reiterated cries of “‘ Shame, shame!” “ Down 
with Mulley !”—*“ We will have Mr. Campbell, and no one else!” and other 
expressions of a similar tendency, intermingled with groans and hisses, This 
unhallowed scene continued for a considerable time; and, in the midst of it, 
Mr. Campbell, who preserved the calmest demeanour, was led out between two of his 
supporters. In the meantime the trustees had separated to their respective seats; 
and a gentleman, who sat immediately behind Mr. Wilks (and who, we are informed, 
was the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College) audibly accosted the honourable 
member, asking him, twice over, “if he called that Protestant liberty,” and then, 
expressing his disgust, immediately left the chapel. 

Mr. Bateman came forward, and exhorted the congregation to retire in peace; 
for, if not, the trustees would employ force. With the exception of a very small 
number, those who were present obeyed this suggestion, and retired, some remaining 
in the yard to discuss the events of the morning, and the rest proceeding to other 
places of worship. ‘The uproar was such as to defy our powers of description, and 
the females were so terrified that they fainted away on every side. 


Cuurcn Missionary Society.—The subscriptions exceed those of last year by 
upwards of 3,000/. 


Suspension.—A Wesleyan Minister, at Ashton-under-Lyne, has been suspended 
from his ministerial duties for connecting himself with a Church-and-State Separa- 
tion Society. 





ParocutaL History.—In Germany there exists in every village a huge volume, 
deposited in the church, in charge of an officer called the Schuldheisz, in which 
the history of every castle, town, or object of importance, is carefully preserved, 
and open alike to inhabitants and to strangers. 


SaLe or Brsies in Britain.—The number of Bibles sold annually in Scotland 
is rather above 60,000; viz. about 36,000 at 2s. wholesale; 25,500 at 1s.10d.; and 
from 3,000 to 5,000 at 6s. 6d. The number printed annually, in England, by the 
King’s printers and the two Universities, is about 240,000, making in all about 
300,000, exclusive of about as many Testaments, and a large number of Prayer- 
books, Psalms, &c. 
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Lonpon Oreuan Asy_tuM.—This noble institution is in a very flourishing con- 
dition. During a short time after dinner, at its late anniversary, no less a sum than 
2,4001. was subscribed. 


Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE Universities.—The following is a return made to 
Parliament of the number of members admitted to the two Universities, and the 
degrees granted by the same, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, with the amount of 
duty on each degree, and the aggregate amount of each year. The number of 
Noblemen and Fellow Commoners admitted into the University of Cambridge, from 
the 10th of October, 1830 to 1831, 31; Pensioners, 377; Sizars, 45; Total, 453. 
1831 to 1832—Noblemen and Fellow Commoners, 33; Pensioners, 335; Sizars, 41; 
Total, 409. 1832 to 1833—Noblemen and Fellow Commoners, 48; Pensioners, 
345; Sizars, 38; Total, 440. Each person upon his matriculation pays the sum 
of 11. to Government, The degrees conferred from October, 1830 to 1831—D. D. 8; 
D.C.L.1; D.M. 5; B.D. 13; B.C.L.9; B.M.8; Licen. to Practise Medi- 
cine, 4; M.A. 205; B.A. 323; Total, 2,535. From 1831 to 1832—D.D. 3; 
D.C.L.1; D.M.3; B.D.10; B.C.L. 12; B.M.10; Licen. to Practise Me- 
dicine, 3; M.A. 185; B.A. 316; Total, 2,334, From 1832 to 1833—D. D. 2; 
D.C.L. 6; D.M. 3; B.D. 15; B.C.L. 13; B.M. 9; Licen. to Practise 
Medicine, 3; M. A. 213; B.A. 502; Mus. Bac. 1; Total, 2,558. Each person on 
his admission to B. A. pays to Government 3/. ; to any other degree, 6/. There 
are, in each year, a few noblemen, each of whom, “ere his admission to any degree 
higher than B. A. pays 10/. In the first of the years here enumerated there were,—in 
the second 6, and in the third 17. 

The number of degrees granted in Oxford University in 1831:—D. D. 6, at 
61.; D.C. L. 2, at 62; D.M. 1, at 6/.; B.D. 8, at 62.; B.C. L. 7, at 62; B.M.1, 
at 6/.; M.A. 177, at 6/.; B. A. 268, at 3/.; Bac. Mus. 1, at 3/.; Total number of 
degrees, 471; Total amount, 2,019/. Certificates of degrees—10 at 102. and 1 at 
31.—103%. Matriculations, 380 at 1/.—380/.—Total, 2,5022. In 1832, D.D. 2, 
at 61; B.D. 8, at 67.; B.C. L. 4, at 62; B.M. 1, at 62; M.A. 1764, at6l.; B.A. 
270, at 61. Incorporations—M. A. 1, at 6/.; B. A. 2, at 3/. Total number of degrees, 
640; Total amount, 1,962/. Certificates of degrees, 18, at 10/.; 6, at 32. ;—-1982. 
Matriculations, 393 at 1/. ;—393/. Grand total for the year, 2,553/. In 1833— 
D. D. 4, at 67.; D.C. L. 3, at 62; D.M. 3,at62; D. Mus. 1, at 62; B.D. 10, at 
61.; B.C. L. 1, at 6/.; B. M. 5, at6l.; M.A. 185, at 67.; B. A. 293, at 37. Incor- 
poration, 1 B.A. at 3/. Total number of degrees, 507; Total amount, 2,160/. 
Certificates of degree, 10, at 10/.;—100/. Matriculations 363, at 17. ;—363/. Grand 
total for the year 1833, 2,623/. 

aa ae 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


June 4th.—The Annual Meeting of the Society of Secretaries and Treasurers of 
National Schools, at the National Society’s Central School, Westminster, at one 
o'clock. An Examination of the Children in the Central School will take place 
before the Secretaries, at eleven o’clock the same morning. 

June 5th.—The Anniversary Dinner of the Society of Secretaries and Treasurers of 
National Schools, at the Freemason’s Tavern, at five o’clock precisely. 

June 6th.—The Public Annual Examination of the Children in the National Society's 
Central School, before his Grace the President and Committee, at a quarter before 
one o’clock, in the Central School-room, Sanctuary, Westminster, and immediately 
after the Examination, the General Meeting of the National Society will be held 
at the same place, at a quarter before three o'clock. 





Cuarity Scuoois,—The Anniversary Meeting of the Charity Schools within the 
cities of London and Westminster, Southwark, and parts adjacent, will be held on 
Thursday, June, 5th, 1834, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, where a Sermon will 
be preached before the President, His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, by 
the Right Rev. John Bird, Lord Bishop of Chester. Divine Service will begin at 
twelve o’clock precisely. 

The masters, mistresses, and charity children, whose seats may be on the south 
side of the Cathedral, are to enter at the great south door; and those whose 
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seats may be on the north side, are to enter at the great north door; the company to 
enter the Cathedral as their tickets direct, except the Clergy, who, if in their robes, 
will be admitted at the great north door with west door tickets. The doors will be 
opened at ten o'clock precisely, and closed at twelve. 

The president, vice-presidents, treasurers, and patrons of the Anniversary, as also 
the treasurers, trustees, and subscribers to the Charity Schools, will dine together at 
the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, on the day of the Anniversary, at five 
o’clock precisely. 

N.B. The treasurers of the respective schools are desired to send the school- 
masters, with a letter, to receive the proportion of tickets allotted for their school, 
anthems, psalms, &c. &c. to the Secretary, at the office of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, No. 67, Lincolns-inn-fields, on Thursday, and Friday, and 
Saturday, the 29th, 30th, and 31st of May, from nine until two o’clock.—And the 
tickets, &c. will be delivered to the patrons of the Anniversary, and all others entitled 
thereto, during the same hours, (Sunday excepted), beginning on Thursday, the 
29th of May, and will finally close on Tuesday, the 3d of June, at twelve o'clock 
precisely. 


Sons or THe CLercy.—The Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy was 
celebrated in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Friday, May 9, 1834, when Her 
Majesty was pleased to attend. The collections at the Rehearsal and Anniversary, 
and at the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, which exceeded 11,0001, are appropriated by 
the corporation of the Sons of the Clergy in apprenticing the children of necessitous 
Clergymen, 


Britisu AND ForerGNn Brace Society.—The British and Foreign Bible Society 
lately held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall. Lord Bexley took the chair, and we 
observed the Marquis Cholmondeley, Lord Morpeth, the Bishops of Winchester, 
Chester, and Lichfield on the platform. The Report stated, that copies of the 
Scriptures are demanded for all parts of the world, particularly for France, the West 
Indies, and China. The income has increased 8,000/. in the course of the year, 
amounting now to the enormous sum of 83,890. 





Jews’ Hosritat.—The supporters of this establishment lately celebrated the return 
of their anniversary meeting by dining together at the London Tavern. The company 
assembled amounted to about 100 persons, among whom were the most respectable 
and opulent of the Hebrew persuasion. The subscriptions amounted to 4577. 


Royat Musicat Festivat.—Royal Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, 
1834, by command, and under the special patronage of their Most Gracious Majesties. 
Directors, the Earl Howe (Chairman), the Earl of Denbigh, the Earl of Cawdor, 
the Earl of Belfast, the Lord Burghersh, Sir Benjamin Stephenson, K. G. H. the 
Lord Saltoun (Hon. Treasurer), Sir Andrew Barnard, K. C. B. (Hon. Sec.) 

The order of the performances will be as follows :— 

First performance, Tuesday, June 24th :—Haydn’s sacred oratorio, ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion,” and a selection from Handel’s sacred oratorio, “ Samson.” 

Second performance, Thursday, June 26th:—A miscellaneous selection from the 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other eminent composers, with 
Handel’s sacred oratorio, “ Israel in Egypt.” 

Third performance, Saturday, June 28th:—A selection from Handel's sacred 
oratorio, “ Judas Maccabeus,” and a miscellaneous selection from the works of 
Purcell, Handel, Leo, Pergolesi, Haydn, Cimarosa, Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
eminent composers. 

Fourth performance, Tuesday, July Ist: — Handel’s sacred oratorio, ‘ The 
Messiah,”’ by command of Her Majesty. 
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The rehearsals will take place on Friday, June 20, Wednesday 25, Friday 27, and 
Monday 30. The performances and rehearsals will commence each day at twelve 
o'clock. Conductor, Sir George Smart. The sum raised by the sale of the tickets, 
after defraying all necessary expenses, will be appropriated in aid of the funds of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, the New Musical and Choral Funds, and the Royal 
Academy of Music. The public are requested to give orders to the various music- 
sellers for the number of tickets they may require, which must be paid for when 
bespoke. Tickets for reserved seats, two guineas, each day. ‘Tickets for seats not 
reserved, one guinea, each day. ‘Tickets for the rehearsal, half-a-guinea, each day. 
The various tickets will only be admitted on the days they are dated. 


Notices or ORDINATIONS.—The Bishop of Norwich has fixed his next Ordina- 
tion to be holden in the Cathedral, on Sunday, the 8th of June. —The Bishop of Ely’s 
Ordination will be held in London, on Sunday, the 22d day of June next. Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers to the Bishop, at Ely 
House, Dover-street, London, on or before the 31st instant, after which they will 
receive notice of the time and place of Examination.—The Bishop of Lincoln will 
confirm at various places in the county, during the summer, and his Lordship’s 
visitation will be at Huntingdon, on the 4th of July. 





ORDINATIONS.—1834. 


Gloucester. . . . May 25. | Llandaff. . . ~. April 27. 
Peterborough . . . . +». May4. 


DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 

Brown, Wilse (let.dim.) . . . . B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Gloucester 
Burgess, Robert Burdett . . . . B.A. Queen’s Camb, _—_ Peterborough 
Cameron, Alexander. . . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Gloucester 
Clarke, Francis R. P. B. (le dim) B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Gloucester 
Edwards, Lodowick. . . Lit. Llandaff 
Knapp, Henry .... . . . BA. St. John’s Oxf. Gloucester 
Price, John. - « + « BA. Queen’s Camb. Peterborough 
Sneyd, Walter (let. dim. ) . « «+ « M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Gloucester 

PRIESTS. 
Bliss, James . . . . M.A. Oriel Oxf. Gloucester 
Dawbeny, Arthur Frederick . . « M.A, Brasennose Oxf. Gloucester 
Broad, John Samuel . B.A, St. Edmund’s Oxf. Peterborough 
Cookson, Charles . . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Jackson, Robert . B.A. Clare Camb. Llandaff 
Wilkinson, Wm. Atkinson . B.A. Christ’s Camb. Gloucester 
Wright, Frank Borocher . . . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Peterborough 


Deacons, 8. —Priests, 7.—Total, 15. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. 
Brockhurst, John Sumner Third Mast. of Camberwell Proprietary School. 
Daubeny, E.A. . . ~ Rural Dean. of Cirencester. 
Dyer, William . . . ~. Surrogate for Deanery of Sarum. 
Fisher, W Leversege’s Lectureship, St. Peter’s, Derby. 


Giles, John Allen . « « Head Mast. of Camberwell Proprietary School. 
Hare, David. . . . . Curacy of Kilworth, Ireland. 

Myers, Thomas . . . Second Mast. of Camberwell Proprietary School. 
Needham, — . . . Curacy of Free Church, Drogheda. 

Perry, — . . « Minister of Kilmeadon. 







































, 








Name. App intment. 

Raines, F.R. . . « « Surrogate for Diocese of Chester. 

Swane, J. . . . «. . Rectory of Tethard, Tipperary. 

Thompson, James . . . Chapl. of All Saints, Oxford. 

Tighe, Hugh Usher . . Rectory of Clonmore, County Louth. 

Watts, J. . ‘ + Minister of St. James, Guernsey. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Atkins, H. . . . Preb. of Wittering, in Cath. Church of Chichester 
Barnes, J.. . . «. Onecote, P.C. Stafford Lichfield Rev. T. Heathcote 
Berry, J. . . . . Nantwich, R. Chester Chester Lord Crewe 
Bird, Edward . . Tattenhall, R. Chester Chester Bp. of Chester 
Bland, Charles . . Donnington 
Cox, Thomas. . . Kimcote, R. Leicester Lincoln { Lord Willoughby de 

Broke 


Davies, T. . . . ; i oer * Carm. St. Dav. Bp. of St. David's 
Dodd, William . . St. And. Newcastle, P.C. Northum. Durham V. of Newcastle 
Edmeades, John. . Sharncot, R. Wilts Sarum Lord Chancellor 
Fitzroy, Augustus . Great Fakenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 
Fludyer, John Hen. ‘ coca at a. ' Rutland Peterb. G. Fludyer, Esq. 
Fortescue, Hon.& Rev.J. Preb. in Cath. Church of Worcester 


Green, — . . . Muston, V. York York H.Osbaldistone,Esq. 
Harward, Charles . St. Thomas’s, Exeter, V. Devon Exeter J. W. Buller, Esq. 
Langley, D.E. . . Olney, V. Bucks Lincoln Earl of Dartmouth 
Lowther, Joseph. . Wythorpe, P.C. Cumb. Chester Trustees 
Maberley, F.H. . Gt. Finborough, V. Suffllk Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Maddy, B. . . . Albrighton, P.C. Salop Lichfield Wm. Spurrier, Esq. 
Majendie, H.L. . . Great Dunmow, V. Essex London Bp. of London 
Palmer, Charles . . Leighthorn, R. Warwick Wore. { we ti illoughby de 
Park, George . . Hawkshead, P. C. Lancast. Chester Lord Holland 
Pilkington, C, « Wiccamical. Preb. of Wyndham in Cath. Church of Chichester 
Plummer, M.. . . Hewarth, P.C. Durham Durham C. Ellison, Esq. 
Smith, Jeremiah. . Long Buckley, V. Northam. Peterb. Bp. of Lichfield 
Smith, John . . . Ealing, V. Middles. London Bp. of London 
Stewart, J.A. . . Vange, R. Essex London Sir C.C.Smith, Bt. 
Wagner, H. M. . . Eastbourne, R. Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 
Walker, W. . . . Slingsley, R. York York Ear! of Carlisle 
Watkins, D, . . . Thornborough, V. Bucks Lincoln Sir H. Vernay, Bt. 
Williams, D. A... — * carm. St.Dav. Bp. of St. David’s 
Woodward, T. . . Hopton Wafers, R. Salop Hereford T. Botfield, Esq. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Boughton Malherbe, R. J.C. Mann, Esq. 
Barwick, John . . «Charing, V. Kent. Cant. } D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
Egerton, P.C. 
ae Wimhotsham, R. ps 
Bell, Philip . 4 Stow Bardolph, V. Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Moor 
Blo’ Norton, R. y Rev. C. Browne 
Browne, Charles . bp P. C. oi Kem, { Haberdashers’ ComY 
Cole, Thomas. . . Long Buckley, V. Northam. Peterb. Bp. of Lichfield 
Cook, John . . .« Northfield, R. Worcest. Worcest. G. Fenwick, Esq. 
Preb. in Cath. Churches of St. Paul’s and Worcester 
Davison, John . . <Old Sodbury, V. Gloster Gloster 1D. & C. of Worcester 
Upton-on-Severn, R. Worcest. Worcest. Bp. of Worcester 
Edwards, John . . Berry Pomeray, V. Devon Exeter Duke of Somerset 


Ella, John G.. . . Wooton, St.Martin, R. Kent Cant. Sirs E. & J. Brydges 
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Name. Preferment. 

Thistleton, I. 

Ayston, R. 


Forster, William y 


Harrison, Richard 
Moverley, John . 
Musgrave, Sir Christ. Crundale, R. 
Owen, Wm. Wynne. Llanymowddwy, R. 
Pattinson, Thoinas . Kirklington, V. 
Penton, Thomas. . East Wellow, V. 


. Cary Rivell, V. 


. Liddington 


Sedgwick, James. 
Still, John . 

Stuart, Henry 
Walker, W. H. 


. .« Inglesham, V. 
' East Donyland, R. 


. Great Wigston, V. 


. Temple Sowerby, P.C. 


Steepl: Bumpstead, V. 
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Patron. 
G. Fludyer, Esq. 
Earl of Thanet 


Counly. Diocese. 


Rutland Peterb. 
Cumb. Carlisle 


Cant. Sir J. Filmer 
St.Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Carlisle W. Dacre, Esq. 
Winch. D. of Buckingham 
P. of D. & ) 
C.of Wells § 
Sarum Bp. of Sarum 
ir... § Rev. C. Hewitt 
, Raves kenden ¢ Lord Chancellor 
Leicester Lincoln Christ’s Hospital 


Kent 
Merion. 
Cumb. 
Hants 
Somers. : 


Wilts 


Earl of Chatham 


Name. 
Dillon, H. . 
Dodd, J. 
Jones, William 
Knapp, Primatt 
Smyth, J.H. . 
Wernick, John 


Appointment 


Rector of Ballymorward, [reland. 

Curate of Chester le-Street, Durham. 

Lady Margaret’s Preacher in Univ. of Camb. 
Fell. of Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 

Senior Minister of St. Thomas’s Church, Liverpool. 
Chapl. to Embassy of Netherlands, 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS, 


The Rev. Robert Meadows White, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
has been elected Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
on the Foundation of Dr. Rowlinson. 

The Rev. John Radford, B. D. Senior 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, has 
been unanimously elected Rector of that 
Society, in the room of the Rev. Edward 
Tatham, D.D. deceased. 

On Wednesday, May 21, being the first 
day of Act Term, the following gentlemen 
were nominated Masters of the Schools for 
the year ensuing:—The Kev. William 
Jacobson, M. A. Vice-Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall; Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College; Rev. 
Thomas French Laurence, M.A. late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College. 

Arthur Downes Gardner, B.A. Scholar 
of Jesus College, has been chosen a Fellow 
of that Society, in the room of the Rev. 
William Goddard, M.A. deceased. 

Mr. R. W. Ashby Smith, of Merton Col- 
lege, has been elected Scholar of Jesus 
College. 

William George Ward, of Christ Church, 
John Cole Miller, of St. John’s College, 
and William Cole Beasley, of Lincoln Col- 
lege, have been elected Scholars; and John 
Boucher, of Exeter College, and Deodatus 
William Eaton, from Aynhoe School, have 


been elected Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioners of 
Lincoln College. 

Mr. John Baron has been elected an 
Exhibitioner on the Michel Foundation, 
Queen’s College. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church, from 
Westminster: — John James Randolph, 
Ambrose St. John, Frederick Luttrell 
Moysey. 


There will be an election in Exeter Col- 
lege on the 30th of June, to two Fellow- 
ships, founded for natives of the county of 
Devon, who, at the time of their election, 
shall be of at least two years’ standing in 
the University. 

Also, on the 2d of June, to a Scholar- 
ship, open to all persons who have not 
passed the examination for the Degree of 
B.A. without any further restriction. 

Candidates for the Fellowships are re- 
quired to signify their intention to the 
Rector on or before the 25th of June. 

There will be an election of three Post- 
masters in Merton College, on Monday, 
June 2. Candidates must have attained 
the age of seventeen, and not exceeded the 
age of twenty years. 

The Second Election of an Eldon Scholar 
will take place on Monday, June 2, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Street. 
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Wednesday, the 25th of June, is ap- 
pointed for the Election of a Scholar on 
Colonel Boden’s Foundation. The Scholar- 
ship is open to all Members of the Uni- 
versity who shall not have exceeded their 
twenty-fifth year on the day of Election; 
and Candidates are required to bring to 
the Professor of Sanscrit, on or before the 
23d of June, satisfactory proof of their age, 
and permission to offer themselves for 
examination, signed by the Heads or Vice- 
gerents of their respective Societies, 


IN CONVOCATION. 
The nomination of the Rev. Edward 
Denison, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 


and the Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, to be Select 


Preachers in the room of Mr. Jenkyns, of 


Oriel College, and Mr. Mills, of Magdalen 
College, has been approved. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
The Rev. J. Radford, Rect. of Lincoln Coll. 


BACHELOR IN PIVINITY. 
Rev. H. B. Wilson, Fell. of St. Joha’s Coll. 


* DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
Stephen Love Hammick, University Coll. 
one of Dr. Radcliffe’s travelling Fellows. 
BACHELORS IN MEDICINE, 
With License to practise. 


Summer Dyer, Worcest. Coil. 

Wm. E. Page, Stud. of Christ Church. 
Thomas Small, Magdalen Hall. 

George Lloyd, St. John’s Coll. Gr. Comp. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Thomas Freeman, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Francis Wilson, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. Wm. H. Boulton, ‘Trinity Coll. 
Henry Foster, New Coll. Superior Bedel of 

Theology. 

Rev. Robert Cox Clifton, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. R. B. Fisher, Pemb. Coll. Gr. Comp. 
A. A. Francklyn, Exeter Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Rev. Thos. Henry Hawes, New Coll. 
Henry Denison, Trinity Coll. 
Viscount Bernard, Oriel Coll. Gr. Comp. 
T. G. Corbett, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 
Rev. James R. Burgess, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. T. B. L. Browne, Jesus Coll. 
Edward Hulse, Fell. of All Souls’ Coll. 
H.G.Randall, Mich. Schol. of Queen’s Coll. 
Reginald Smith, Balliol Coll. 
Henry C. Brooksbank, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. J. H. Dewhurst, Worcester Coll. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk, Christ 


Church, Grand Comp. 
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Rev. John Thornycroft, Brasennose Coll. 
John E. Walker, Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
Rev. F. Thomas, Fell. of Pembroke Coll. 
Wm. Borlase, Michel Fell. of Queen’s Coll. 
Edward Stewart, Oriel Coll. 

E. Odell, Christ Church, Grand Comp. 
Wm. E. Gladstone, Christ Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Chas. Francis Newmarch, St. Alban Hall. 
Rev. Wm. Butterfield, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Stephen Thackwell, Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. John A. Herbert, University Coll, 
Edward Green, University Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Farebrother, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Michael Dand, Queen’s Coll. 

Fred. Holme, Schol. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Isle G. Overton, Fell. of Corp. Chr. Coll. 
Rev. John Robinson, Brasennose Coll. 
Henry Auldjo, Brasennose Coll. 

N. J. Merriman, Brasennose Coll, 

Rev. H. D.C. 8S. Horluck, Magdalen Hall. 
Wm. John Morrish, Magdalen Hall. 
Alfred Cox, Linco!n Coll. 

Rev. John P. Taylor, Lincoln Coll. 
Charles G. Prideaux, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. Morgan Davies, Wadham Coll. 
Charles J. Crawford, Wadham Coll, 
Edward Thomas, Wadham Coll. 

John Niblett, Exeter Coll. ' 

tev. Henry Deane, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. George D. Ryder, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. John F. Turner, Worcester Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Thomas Clark, Pembroke Coll. 

Stanley Pemberton, Christ Church, 

Roland G. Alston, Christ Church. 

Anthony C. Lefroy, Christ Church. 

John T. White, Corpus Christi Coll. 

Samuel F. Auchmuty, Brasennose Coll. 

Charles F. Baldwin, St. John’s Coll. 

Richard J. F. Lambert, St. John’s Coll. 

George T. C. Lamotte, Balliol Coll. 

Edward L. Barnwell, Balliol Coll. 

James A. Emerton, Magdalen Hall. 

J. Byng, Merton Coll. 

Charles G. Bethune, Trinity Coll. 

Henry M. Barlow, Wadliam Coll, 

Wm. D. Roberts, Jesus Coll. 

John H. Nurse, Worcester Coll. 

Henry Allen, New Inn Hall, incorporated 
from Pembroke Coll. Camb. 

Peregrine Allen, New Inn Hall. 

Isaac Spencer, St. Mary Hall. 

Henry Sugden, Alban Hall. 

Nicholas Watts, University Coll. 

William Grice, University Coll. 

Lord Charles Thynne, Christ Church. 

Robert Smith, Worcester Coll. 

John H. Harding, Magdalen Hall. 

Arthur S. Gem, Magdaleu Hall. 

Thomas Taylor, Magdalen Hall. 

Alfred Stackhouse, Lincoln Coll. 

Thomas C. Barrow, Queen’s Coll. 
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Edmund Telfer Yates, Oriel Coll. 
Aldred Twining, Oriel Coll. 

Henry Heming, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
F. J. Kitson, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


John Joseph Pratt, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


Henry J. Fellowes, St. John’s Coll. 
James Lacy, St. John’s Coll. 
Thomas Smailbone, St. Edmund Hall. 
Robert H. Davy, St. Edmund Hail. 
John Richard Hill, University Coll. 
Wm. H. Egerton, Brasennose Coll. 
Daniel Tupper, Brasennose Coll. 
Charles Thorp, Magdalen Hall. 
George Roberts, Magdalen Hall. 
Edmund C. Streeten, Queen’s Coll. 
Thomas E. Abraham, Balliol Coll. 
Wm. John B. Estcourt, Balliol Coll. 
Brabazon Lowther, Merton Coll. 
Wm. T. Sillifant, Exeter Coll. 

John Thomas, Jesus Coll. 

John Rawlin Trye, Jesus Coll. 
Ebenezer Wm. Davies, Jesus Coll. 
Thomas Jackson, Worcester Coll. 


W.E.C. Wood, Magdalen Coll. Gr. Comp. 
P. H. Williams, Christ Church, Gr. Coinp. 


Wom. Hall, St. Edmund Hall. 
James Bateman, Magdalen Coll. 


H. J. Onslow, Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 


G. Renaud, Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 
Samuel F. Dickson, Brasennose Coll. 
James Macdougall, Brasennose Coll. 
Richard Thompson, Brasennose Coll. 
Henry Hamer, Queen’s Coll. 

John Higginson, Queen’s Coll. 

Alfred C. Bishop, Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Wm. Barnes, Queen's Coll. 
Richard Snowden, Queen’s Coll. 
Roundell Palmer, Schol. of Trinity Coll. 
Emilius Lewin, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Rew, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Edw. E. Chambers, St. John’s Coll. 
George Austen, St. John’s Coll. 
Edward Elder, Balliol Coll. 

Edward Sampson, Balliol Coll. 

Hewett Carey, Oriel Coll. 

Octavus Fox, Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 


John Stuart Hippisley Horner, Exeter Coll. 
Charles George Villiers Bayly, Exeter Coll. 


Thomas Chapman, Exeter Coll. 

Eccles James Carter, Exeter Coll. 
Edward William Barlow, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas Kingdon Kingdon, Exeter Coll. 


TT’. W. Goodlake, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 


Rev. Charles Wetherell, Worcester Coll. 


John Richardson Bunbury, St. Alban Hall. 


Charles Evanson, St. Edmund Hall. 
Arthur Evans, Pembroke Hall. 
Jobn David Day, Brasennose Coll. 


John Wilkinson Edwards, Braseunose Coll. 


Evelyn Philip Shirley, Magdalen Coll. 
Charles James Fox, Magdalen Hall. 
Charles Hayes, Magdalen Hall. 

John Henry Oldrid, Magdalen Hall. 


Alexander James Howell, Magdalen Hall. 
Robert Blackburn, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
A. E. Somerset, Student of Christ Ch. Coll. 
E. F. Talbot, Student of Christ Ch. Coll. 
E. Thornton, Student of Christ Ch. Coll. 
G. T. Marsh, Student of Christ Ch. Coll. 
John Mayow Talmage, Christ Church Coll. 
Thomas Lloyd, Christ Church Coll. 

John Ralph Dobson, Lincoln Coll. 
Richard Ward, Oriel Coll. 

George Winne Langmead, Exeter Coll. 
Arthur Dene, Exeter Coll. 

Stephen Terry, Trinity Coll. 

Benjamin E. Winthrop, Wadham Coll. 
Nicholas Brooking, Wadham Coll. 

John Tracey, Wadham Coll, 

Thomas Floud, Wadham Coll. 

Thomas Evans, Jesus Coll. 

William Henry Carwithen, Worcester Coll. 
Frederick Thomas Scott, Worcester Coll. 
Samuel Luscombe, Worcester Coll. 


Lord Viscount Alford, M. A., of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
William Prettyman, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, have been admitted ad 
eundem. 


The honorary degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law has been conferred upon William John 
Burchell, Esq. the African traveller. 


—- 


The name of the Most Noble Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, Chancellor, has been 
entered upon the books of Christ Church. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 

Friday, May 2.—The Society met at 
the Botanic Garden. The President stated 
that the following gentlemen were pro- 
posed by P. B. Duncan, Esq. as Honorary 
Members, in consequence of their joint and 
most liberal benefactions to the Ashmolean 
Museum :—Major Stacy ; J. P. Stacy, Esq. 
of Calcutta; J. E. Stacy, Esq. of New 
South Wales: and the Rev. D. G. Stacy, 
B.C.L. of New College, as an Ordinary 
Member. They were unanimously elected. 
A Paper was read, communicated anony- 
mously by a member of the Society, con- 
taining some account of a curious and 
scarce tract on the building of a large ship 
by Charles I. in 1637. A Paper was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Burton, on the evidence 
for the existence of the unicorn, A verbal 
account was given by Professor Wilson, of 
the facts relative to the existence of a spe- 
cies of antelope in India, which has been 
described as a unicorn. Further remarks 
on the subject were made by Mr. Stafford, 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Black, and Mr. Bigge. 
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May 16.—Dr. Buckland in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
members :—Kev. W. B. Allen, D.C. L. 
St. John’s College; G. V. Cox, Esq. M.A. 
New College; C. W. Bingham, Esq. B.A. 
New College. A volume of the Asiatic 
Society's Physical Researches was pre- 
sented by Professor Wilson. A Paper was 
read on Achromatism produced by the 
nature of the medium in which the focus 
is formed, by the Secretary. A Paper was 
read on the explanation of certain ocular 
phenomena, by the Secretary. A Paper 
was read by Professor Wilson on the an- 
cient coins of India. Dr. Daubeny pre- 
sented a copy of his inaugural lecture on 
Botany, and made a statement respecting 
the progress of the subscription towards 
the completion of the Botanic Garden, 
particularly referring to the munificent 
donation of 500/. from the Radcliffe Trus- 
tees. The Rev. J. Jones, of Christ Church, 
shewed an antique ring, lately discovered 
in the parish of St. Thomas’s, in this city, 
and a short account of it by Mr. Black was 
read. 


The following are copies of (1) the De- 
claration of the Tutors, and (2) of the 
Petition of the Bachelors and Under- 
graduates against the admission of Dis- 
senters to University privileges : — 

(1.) * The undersigned Members of the 
University of Oxford, immediately connected 
with the instruction and discipline of the 
place, make this public declaration of their 
sentiments concerning the admission of 
Dissenters among them. 

‘* They wish to state, in the first place, 
that the University of Oxford has always 
considered religion to be the foundation of 
all education; and they cannot themselves 
be parties to any system of instruction 
which does not rest upon this foundation. 

‘* They also protest against the notion 
that religion can be taught on the vague 
and comprehensive principle of admitting 
persons of every creed. When they speak 
of religion, they mean the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as revealed in the Bible, and as 
maintained by the Church of Christ in its 
best and purest times. They also believe 
in their consciences, that these doctrines 
are held by the Church of England, as 
settled at the period of the Reformation ; 
and as on the one hand they cannot allow 
these doctrines to be be suppressed, so on 
the other they cannot consent that they 
should be explained or taught in any sense 
which is not in accordance with the recog- 
nized tenets of the Established Church. 

“ In thus stating it to be their solemn 
duty to provide for a Christian education, 
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they feel that uniformity of faith upon 
essential points is absolutely necessary ; 
and that the admission of persons who 
dissent from the Church of England would 
lead to the most disastrous consequences ; 
that it would unsettle the minds of the 
younger members of the University; would 
raise up and continue a spirit of contro- 
versy which is at present unknown; and 
would tend to reduce religion to an empty 
and unmeaning name, or to supplant it by 
scepticism and infidelity. 

“ They therefore deem it their bounden 
duty to Almighty God, and to those com- 
mitted to their charge, to continue their 
present system of religious instruction ; 
and they hereby declare, that it is their 
determined purpose to the utmost of their 
power to maintain the same inviolate.” 

A further declaration of approval and 
concurrence in the feelings and opinions 
expressed in the above, has been signed by 
217 members of Convocation and Bache- 
lors of Civil Law. 

(2.) “ Your petitioners having under- 
stood that a measure is in contemplation, 
the effect of which would be to admit 
Dissenters of all denominations to the 
studies and degrees of this University, and 
thereby to destroy the close and intimate 
connexion hitherto subsisting between that 
institution and the Established Church, 
beg most respectfully to assure your right 
honourable House that they cannot view 
with any feelings of indifference, but with 
the greatest anxiety and alarm, a propo- 
sition which, if carried into effect, must 
totally change, in its most vital and im- 
portant branch, the system of education 
hitherto pursued in this place. 

‘* Having been accustomed to consider 
the instruction in religion here received, 
comprehending the doctrines and principles 
of the Church of England, to which they 
are warmly attached, as the great and 
peculiar benefit derived from the existing 
course of University education, they would 
hold in little value a system deprived of 
this paramount advantage. 

“* They have also learned to prize too 
much that cordiality and concord which 
uniformity of opinion has established 
among its members, not to dread the pre- 
valence of a contrary feeling, should this 
University become, as the proposed mea- 
sure would render it, a theatre of rival sects 
and religious animosities. 

“These considerations have induced 
your petitioners to frame this humble re- 
monstrance against a measure of which it 
requires little experience in any acquainted 
with academical institutions and discipline 
to foresee the inevitable consequences.” 
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MARRIED. 

The Rev. John Parry, M.A. Fellow of 
Brasennose College, and Rector of the pa- 
rish of St. John of Wapping, Middlesex, to 
Elizabeth, widow of Everitt Gaylard, Esq. 
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Thomas Broadley Fooks, Esq. B. A. 
Fellow of New College, to Maria Susanna, 
eldest daughter of G. V. Cox, Esq. of 
Merton-street, in this city. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS, 


The Rev. Richard Newton Adams, D.D. 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, has been 
elected to the office of Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher, in the room of the late Rev. W. 
Jones. 

Edward Warter, William Delancy Law- 
son, and William Foster, Bachelors of Arts, 
of Magdalene College, have been elected 
Fellows of that society. 

Edward Harold Browne, B.A. of Em- 
manuel College, has been elected a Tyr- 
whitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the first class; 
and Alexander Tate, B A., of the same 
college, a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of 
the second class, 


GRACES. 

The following have passed the Senate : 

To grant Mr. Lodge, the Librarian, leave 
of absence during the next Michaelmas 
term. 

To appoint Mr. Romilly, the Registrary, 
Deputy- Librarian in Mr. Lodge’s absence. 

To increase the salary of Mr. Glaisher, 
junior assistant at the Observatory, from 
701. to 801. a-year. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Musgrave, and Mr. Blick, of St. John’s 
College, a syndicate to consider whether 
any, and what remission of rent ought to 
be allowed to Mr. Dunn, for the year end- 
ing at Michaelmas last. 

To extend the time allowed to the New 
Library Syndicate to make their report to 
the end of the present term. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Charles Jenkin, St. Peter’s Coll. 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS, 


Hon. Atherton Legh Powys, Trinity Coll. 
Hon. Francis Richard Grey, Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


Rev. H. M‘Intosh Crichlow, Trinity Cell. 
Rev. Francis Owen, St. John's Coll. 

Rev. Rd. Paul Amphlett, St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. W. G. Moore, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. John Shaw, Jesus Coll. 


Rev. Thomas John Theobald, Christ’s Coll. 
George Paton, Trinity Coll. 

John Lyons, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Martin John Lloyd, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
David Malcolm Clerk, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


John Horner Jenkins, Trinity Coll. 
Jobn Marsh, Catharine Hall. 
Henry Kett Tompson, Trinity Coll. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held on Monday evening, 
April 28th, Dr. Clark, V. P., being in the 
chair. A Paper by Professor Miller was 
read, on the subject of a supposed relation 
between the axes of optical elasticity of 
oblique prismatic crystals, and the axes of 
their crystalline forms. Professor Neu- 
mann, of Konigsberg, had asserted, on the 
strength of observations made on certain 
species of crystals, that the crystalline 
forms might be referred to the optical axes 
in a manner consistent with the simplicity 
of crystalline relations; but, in the in- 
stances of several other species examined 
by Professor Miller, it appeared that this 
law could not be maintained, A Paper 
by Mr. Earnshaw, of St. John’s, was also 
read, on the laws of motion. Mr. E, is of 
opinion that the three laws of motion are 
not proved by experience, but by means 
of the axiom that similar effects are due to 
similar causes. Having established, by 
help of this principle, the laws which con- 
nect motion and force, we learn from ex- 
perience in what cases force exists. Mr 
Willis exhibited and explained the con- 
struction and working of a machine which 
he had invented for the purpose of jointing 
together the bones of skeletons ; the object 
being to connect the bones so that they 
may exhibit, in some degree, their natural 
motions. Mr. Willis’s machine holds the 
bones firmly, however irregular their form, 
saws notches in their extremities, so that 
they may be jointed by means of a metal 
plate, and drills the holes by which the 
plate is fastened. 

At a meeting held on the evening of 
the 12th of May, Dr. F. Thackeray, the 
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Treasurer, being in the chair, a Paper by 
A. De Morgan, Esq. of Trinity College, was 
read, containing observations upon the 
principles which have usually been referred 
to in treating of Series and of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Differential Calcu- 
lus; several of which principles the author 
conceives have been assumed without due 
proot; and examples were given in which 
such principles are false. Professor Miller 
exhibited and explained the instrument 
invented by M. Say for the purpose of 
taking specific gravities, with some im- 
provements of his own. Mr. Willis 
exhibited and explained an instrument 
constructed by him, which produces correct 
representations of the orthographic projec- 
tions of irregular objects, as for instance, 
of bones: this he proposes to call an Ortho- 
graph. Mr. W. W. Fisher gave a state- 
ment of his views concerning the origin of 
tubercular diseases: such diseases, he con- 
ceives, arise from a deficiency of nutritive 
energy in the osseous system and from the 
modifications introduced by this deficiency 
into the character of other vital processes 
in the animal economy. 


PETITIONS. 


Copy of the Petition against the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to Degrees :— 


“To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

** Sheweth— 

“ That your petitioners view with the 
greatest anxiety and alarm the bill which 
has been recently introduced into your 
Honourable House, intituled ‘ A bill to 
remove certain disabilities which prevent 
some classes of his Majesty’s subjects from 
resorting to the Universities of England, 
and proceeding to degrees therein.’ 

“* That your petitioners are firmly con- 
vinced, that instruction in the Christian 
faith ought to hold the first place in the 
education of youth, and that to carry this 
primary object into effect, an uniformity 
of religious tenets and observances is indis- 
pensably requisite. 

“ That these principles have ever been 
recognized by this University, and that, 
subsequently to the Reformation, various 
provisions have been made by the legis- 
lature, as well as by the University itself, 
for the purpose of maintaining amongst all 
its members a conformity to the tenets of 
the Church of England. 
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“ That this bill proposes to make it 
‘lawful for all his Majesty’s subjects to 
enter and matriculate in the Universities 
of England, and to receive and enjoy all 
degrees in learning conferred therein, (de- 
grees in Divinity alone excepted,) without 
being required to subscribe any articles of 
religion, or to make any declaration of 
religious opinions respecting particular 
modes of faith and worship, provided such 
applicants be of unexceptionable moral 
character, and of competent knowledge, 
and willing to conform to such rules of 
discipline as are or shall be established by 
the authorities of the sever:] Colleges or 
Halls.’ 

“ That in the event of this bill being 
passed into a law, the University will 
necessarily cease to be an institution for the 
education of youth in the principles of the 
Church of England, and thereby its most 
important object will be entirely frustrated. 

** That the open recognition of dissent 
within the University, will either be a con- 
tinual source of religious controversies and 
contentiens, detrimental to its studies, and 
destructive of its internal peace, or will 
introduce an indifference to religion itself, 
the consequences of which would be still 
more fatal. 

** Under a deep conviction of the evils 
which this bill, if carried into effect, would 
inflict upon the Universities, the Esta- 
blished Church, and the community at 
large, in their dearest and most important 
interests, your petitioners humbly, and 
most earnestly pray, that your Honourable 
House will not give its sanction to the 
measure now proposed, and that this bill 
may not pass into a law. 

‘* And your petitioners, asin duty bound, 
will ever pray,” &c. &c. 

The following is a copy of the Petition 
from tke Bachelors and Undergraduates 
of this University against the admission of 
Dissenters :— 

** The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Bachelors and Undergraduates of the 
University of Cambridge, 

** Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioners, deeply impressed 
with a regard for the religion to which they 
are attached by feeling and education, and 
for the ancient institutions connected with 
that religion, view with concern and appre- 
hension the attempts which are being made 
to procure the admission of Dissenters to 
graduate at this University. 

“That, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, practical experience has shewn that 
while it is impossible to provide any uni- 
form system of religious instruction, for 
persons of different persuasions, there is no 
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middle course between the maintenance 

of one exclusive system and the abandon- 

ment of all. 

“That your petitioners most earnestly 
implore your Honourable House not to 
sanction a measure which they believe 
calculated, by rendering the Universities 
no longer a seat of sound learning and 
religious education, to involve the sub- 
version of its institutions, and ultimately 
endanger the existence of the Church itself. 

“* And your petitioners,” &c. 

The above Petition to the House of Com- 
mons was signed by 809 individuals out of 
1100 now in residence. We understand 
that a counter-petition was also circulated 
in the University, and obtained 82 signa- 
tures, with which number, we hear, it has 
been forwarded for presentation. 

Lay Petition in favour of the Established 
Church :— 

“ The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Inhabitants of the Town of Cambridge, 
in the County of Cambridge, being 
Lay Members of the Established 
Church of England, 

** Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioners are warinly 
attached to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Established Church, but are, neverthe- 
less, desirous that civil, religious, and po- 
litical liberty should be enjoyed by all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

** On referring, however, to the demands 
made by many of those who are not in 
communion with the Church of England, 
your petitioners are at a loss to understand 
by what arguments of equity or justice the 
abolition of Church Rates can be main- 
tained; inasmuch as they are a charge 
upon real property, of great antiquity, and 
equally borne by the Churchman and the 
Dissenter. 

“* Your petitioners also object to the 
Dissenters burying their dead by their own 
Minister in the church-yards of the Esta- 
blished Church. The church-yard, no less 
than the church, is devoted to the pur- 
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poses of the Establishment, and in the 
opinion of your petitioners can no more 
be diverted from the exclusive use of the 
Established Minister than the church itself. 

“ Your petitioners also, with reference 
to the claims of the Dissenters to be ad- 
mitted into the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, cannot forbear from drawing 
the attention of your Honourable House 
to the fact, that the Universities have 
hitherto been considered as the nurseries 
and the fountains of the Established 
Church; and that the removal of all reli- 
gious tests on proceeding to degrees will 
not only be productive of perpetual dis- 
sension and schism in the different Col- 
leges, but will entirely destroy that uniun 
of sound learning and religious education, 
for which the Universities have been long 
celebrated, and which, in modern times 
especially, has advanced the cause of reli- 
gion, of morals, and of science, beyond all 
precedent. 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray your Honourable House that, in legis- 
lating upon this momentous question, you 
will not suffer any measure to be passed 
into a law that can in any way tend to 
dissolve the connexion which has so long 
and so beneficially subsisted between the 
Church and State; by abolishing Church 
Rates, by permitting Ministers of every 
persuasion to officiate in the church- yards 
of the Established Church on the solemn 
occasion of burying the dead, and by 
allowing degrees to be taken in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge without 
any religious test whatsoever, 

“ And your petitioners,” &c. &c. 


The number of signatures to the Petition 
from the members of the Senate of this 
University, against the admission of Dis- 
senters, is 971, which, added to the 259 
attached to the same Petition already pre- 
sented to the two Houses of Parliament, 
makes a total of 1230. Many additional 
names are expected. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our best thanks to “ T.” for the Original Observations of Bishop Kidder on the Psalms, 


which shall appear as soon as possible. 
our Organo- Historica. 


We are also gratified with his commendation of 


We are indebted to our friend at Manchester for the Legal communication. 


In our Notices to Correspondents we lately intimated that we were preparing a selec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns for parochial worship: should our readers be disposed to aid 
us in this work, and would refer us to hymns that are excellent, or forward to us any 
they may possess, original or otherwise, we shall feel obliged. For the excellent selec- 
tion sent to us by “ E. B.”’ we beg him to accept our sincere thanks. 

We acknowledge the communication of ‘‘ J. D. W. Z.”. Our publisher will attend to 


his request. : 
We are happy in accepting the kind offer of “ R. P.” 








